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Two  proposed  railroad  lines  appear  in  this  map  of  Clatsop  County  in  1891. 
The  Astoria  and  South  Coast  Railway  was  never  finished.  It  was  seven  years 
more  before  the  Astoria  and  Columbia  River  Railroad  was  completed.  See 
the  article  beginning  on  page  32. 


Introduction 

Two  of  the  authors  in  this  issue  are  well  known  to  long  time  Cumtux  readers. 
Bruce  Bemey  and  E.  W.  Giesecke  have  written  numerous  articles  for  us  in  the 
past.  Both  are  experts  in  their  fields.  We  are  very  fortunate  that  they  are  sharing 
their  experience  and  knowledge  with  us. 

This  issue  introduces  two  new  writers,  Bryan  Penttila  and  Bradley  Green. 
They  show  much  promise  and  we  are  pleased  to  present  their  articles,  both  written 
while  they  attended  college. 
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The  Nam  ins  of  Astoria 


HISTORIC  ASTORIA:  FORT,  FACTORY, 
ESTABLISHMENT,  POST...? 

By  E.  W.  Giesecke 


Is  Fort  Astoria  the  proper  name  for 
Astor’s  post  in  its  first  years  (1811- 
1813)  or  should  it  simply  be  Astoria? 
Perhaps  another  term  would  be  more 
accurate.  A  search  through  the  writings 
of  members  of  Astor  ’  s  party  suggests  an 
answer. 

The  crossing  of  the  stormy  Colum¬ 
bia  River  bar  in  March  1811  cost  the 
lives  of  eight  men.  Captain  Jonathan 
Thom  was  barely  able  to  sail  the  three- 
master  Tonquin  in  over  the  breakers. 
From  Baker  Bay,  the  ship’s  passengers: 
partners,  clerks,  voyageurs  and  trades¬ 
men,  and  also  twelve  Hawaiians,  finally 
rowed  to  shore  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Columbia.  There,  in  April,  they  began 
erecting  the  log  houses,  the  first  Euro- 
American  settlement  on  the  Pacific 
coast  north  of  California’s  Spanish  mis¬ 
sions  and  south  of  Russia’s  cold  fur 
trade  posts. 

John  Jacob  Astor’s  new  fur  trade 
settlement  was  strictly  his  own  commer¬ 
cial  venture.  He  called  his  enterprise  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company.  This  1811  venture 
was  given  no  aid  by  the  United  States 
government.  While  Astor  directed  this 
and  his  other  business  out  of  New  York 
City,  his  partners  and  employees  worked 
hard  at  felling  trees,  constructing  shel¬ 
ters  and  storing  the  supplies  from  the 
ship.  They  made  friends  with  the  native 
Americans. 


The  first  Astorians  faced  a  gigantic 
task  in  clearing  some  ground  on  the 
south  shore  and  felling  the  towering 
evergreens.  Gabriel  Franchere,  the  24- 
year-old  able  clerk  and  fluent  writer, 
reported  one  fir  tree  with  a  forty-two 
foot  circumference.  Nevertheless,  the 
forest  titans  fell  one  by  one  from  mid- 
April  to  mid-May  1811.  With  great 
labor,  the  traders  and  clerks  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  first  building,  a  ware¬ 
house  to  hold  supplies  and  trade  goods 
from  the  Tonquin.  Lt.  Jonathan  Thom, 
from  his  captain’s  cabin  on  board  the 
ship  at  Baker  Bay,  was  pressing  the 
shore  party  to  speed  up  so  that  he  could 
land  the  supplies  and  then  sail  to  the 
north.  He  was  to  carry  out  Astor’s  in¬ 
structions  and  meet  with  A.  Baranov, 
Chief  Manager  of  the  Russian-American 
Company  at  Sitka.  Astor  wanted  a  con¬ 
tract  that  would  give  him  exclusive  trade 
rights  with  the  Russians,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  other  American  fur  trade  vessels 
cruising  the  coast  in  search  of  sea  otter 
skins. 

At  the  new  settlement  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  warehouse  was  finally  com¬ 
pleted  in  late  May  1 8 1 1 .  It  was  the  larg¬ 
est  building.  It  measured  some  sixty-two 
by  twenty  feet.  At  this  time,  the  young 
fur  traders  decided  among  themselves 
to  name  the  new  establishment.  They 
obviously  felt  some  pride  in  their  work- 
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manship  with  the  timber,  though  they 
were  inexperienced  with  such  mammoth 
trees  and  rugged  buildings. 

Hard  working  and  reliable  Alexan¬ 
der  Ross,  shipmate  of  Franchere  from 
the  Tonquin,  picks  up  the  account  of  the 
naming  of  Astoria: 

“On  the  eighteenth  [of  May  1811], 
as  soon  as  the  foundation  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  establishment  was  named 
Astoria,  in  honor  of  Astor,  the  projector 
of  the  enterprise.” 

Young  Franchere  also  recorded  this 
naming  of  the  settlement  by  writing: 
“...Astoria  (the  name  we  had  given  our 
post)...”  He  made  this  entry  in  his  field 
journal  on  March  30,  1812. 

So  the  name  “Astoria”  took  hold 
early  and  then  stood  fast  for  as  long  as 
the  Americans  owned  the  post.  The 
journals  of  the  first  Astorians  show  that 
there  was  no  attempt  then  or  later  to  add 
“fort”  or  any  other  such  prefix  to 
Astoria. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  their 
published  narratives  the  descriptive 
names  they  did  use  in  place  of  “Astoria” 
from  time  to  time. 

For  example,  young  Franchere, 
when  he  did  not  pen  “Astoria,”  wrote 
“post”  most  frequently.  But  when  he  felt 
the  need  to  be  more  specific,  he  wrote 
“Establishment.”  As  examples,  in  April 
1811,  he  jotted  down  the  words  “...suit¬ 
able  site  for  the  Establishment.”  On  June 
5th,  he  recorded  that  “The  natives  began 
to  visit  us  more  often  and  a  fairly  large 
camp  grew  up  near  the  Establishment...” 

In  his  journal,  Franchere  only  men¬ 
tions  “Fort”  (to  mean  Astoria)  beginning 
in  November  1813  after  the  rival  North 
West  Company  took  possession  of  the 
settlement.  This  Canadian  group  of 
Nor’westers,  as  well  as  the  British  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  typically  called 
their  fur  trade  posts  “forts.”  Thus 


Franchere  began  submitting  with  good 
grace  to  their  preference  of  the  name 
“fort,”  and  he  used  it  several  times,  but 
only  after  the  sale.  On  December  12, 
1813,  Captain  Black  of  the  British  cor¬ 
vette  Racoon  “took  possession  of  the 
establishment  and  the  country  in  the 
name  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  and 
named  it  Fort  George.  The  Indian  chiefs 
had  been  assembled  to  witness  the  cere¬ 
mony...”  (Franchere,  Journal...,  Decem¬ 
ber  12). 

The  practice  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  and  their  later  rival  Canadi¬ 
ans,  the  Nor’westers,  naming  their  fur 
trade  posts  as  “forts”  may  well  be  traced 
back  to  the  long  British  government 
involvement  in  such  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.  Well  over  300  years  ago,  King 
Charles  II  gathered  a  group  of  British 
investors  for  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade  in 
North  America.  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  was  formed  by  a  legal  charter. 
The  Great  Seal  of  England  was  fastened 
to  the  charter  on  May  2,  1 670.  The  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  then,  close  to  two 
centuries  later,  for  example,  appointed 
“factors”  over  area  posts  and  forts  in  the 
northwest.  One  of  these,  appointed  by 
HBC’s  Governor  and  Committee  was 
Dr.  John  McLoughlin.  This  “White- 
headed  Eagle,”  his  Native  American 
name,  was  in  the  long  term  to  be  known 
as  the  Father  of  Oregon.  Managing  his 
Pacific  Northwest  empire  out  of  Fort 
Vancouver  from  1824  to  1845, 
McLoughlin  was  both  Chief  Factor  and 
principal  superintendent  of  HBC’s  Co¬ 
lumbia  District.  These  British,  and  later 
Canadian,  traditions  of  organization  can 
best  account  for  the  terminology  used 
by  their  fur  trade  organizations,  e.  g., 
naming  their  fur  collection  posts  “forts.” 
But  John  Jacob  Astor  and  his  plans  for 
the  Columbia  River  received  no  active 
support  and  only  nominal  sanction  from 
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From  William  H.  Gray’s  History  of  Oregon 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

The  cannon  (technically  a  “gunnade”)  standing  guard  inside  the  south 
entrance  to  the  Heritage  Museum  deserves  a  second  look  on  your  next 
visit.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  man-made  objects  in  the  museum,  dating  to  the 
late  1700s  or  early  1800s. 

It  was  dug  out  of  the  mud  on  the  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  below 
the  site  of  Ft.  George  (Astoria),  15th  and  Exchange  streets,  many  years  ago. 
It  is  believed  that  it  was  placed  at  the  fort  towards  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1812,  during  the  British  occupation.  The  crown  symbol  shown  in  the  photo 
on  the  opposite  page  indicates  that  it  was  British.  The  “6”  indicates  that 
it  used  six  pound  cannon  balls.  The  round  projections  at  the  side  are 
trunions  which  allow  the  cannon  to  be  swiveled  up  and  down  easily. 


President  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  post  at 
the  river’s  mouth  was  to  be  entirely 
Astor’s.  It  therefore  followed  that  he  or 
his  partners  could  name  it  whatever  they 
wished.  And  so  they  did  in  1811.  They 
christened  it  “Astoria.” 

Alexander  Ross,  the  27  year  old 
shipmate  of  Franchere  (both  came  on 
the  Tonquin)  preferred  the  name  “new 
establishment”  for  the  fledgling  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia. 


In  April  1811,  he  wrote  in  his 
notes:  “At  last  it  was  settled  that  the  new 
establishment  should  be  erected  on  the 
south  side,  on  a  small  rising  ground 
situated  between  Point  George  on  the 
west  and  Tongue  Point  on  the  east,  dis¬ 
tant  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet  or  bar...  From  the  site  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  the  eye  could  wander  over  a 
varied  and  interesting  scene.”  (Ross, 
chapter  “Founding  of  Astoria.”)  Else- 
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where,  he  again  used  the  name 
“Astoria.”  But  Ross  did  not  add  “fort.” 
He  wrote  of  the  post’s  sale  in  December 
1 8 1 3  as:  “The  name  of  Astoria  was  now 
changed  to  that  of  Fort  George;  and  this 
done,  the  Racoon  prepared  to  leave  the 
Columbia.” 

Names  Used  by  the  Partners  and 
by  John  Jacob  Astor 

Duncan  McDougall,  one  of  Astor’s 
several  partners,  had  the  difficult  job  of 
managing  the  affairs  at  the  new  estab¬ 
lishment.  He  kept  a  day-to-day  journal 
at  Astoria  (recently  published  as  Annals 
of  Astoria). 

It  was  some  days  after  the  fur  trad¬ 
ers  debarked  from  the  Tonquin  that  they 
could  locate  a  suitable  location  for  the 
new  settlement.  McDougall  wrote  on 
April  11,  1811:  “...proceeding  up  to 
Point  George,  near  which  Messrs. 
McDougall  [himself]  &  Stuart  have 
pitched  upon,  as  the  fittest  place  for  the 
establishment  that  they  had  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of.” 

After  referring  to  Astoria  as  “the 
establishment,”  he  then  (for  several 
months)  writes  only  of  the  individual 
structures  the  young  fur  traders  are  putt¬ 
ing  together;  May  8th:  “...clearing  a 
foundation  for  the  store,  digging  & 
clearing  a  cellar,  etc.”;  June  17  and  18: 
“Finished  covering  one  half  of  the 
Store...  The  hewers  &  squarers  em¬ 
ployed  making  a  Magazine  of  half  of  the 
Cellar.  The  others  setting  up  the  Raf¬ 
ters...” 

McDougall  and  his  traders  and 
tradesmen  —  at  times  up  to  thirty  men 
employed  at  clearing  the  massive  ever¬ 
greens  and  finding  and  felling  smaller 
diameter  trees  -  worked  hard  on  the 
new  settlement.  On  July  13,  1811,  one 
group  was  “filling  up  the  frame  of  the 
dwelling  house.” 


On  July  29th,  rumors  reached  them 
of  hostile  intentions  of  some  of  their 
native  neighbors.  Indian  friends  reported 
that  the  Chehalis  were  planning  to  attack 
the  post.  Another  rumor  was  that  tribes 
from  both  north  and  south  would  wage 
war  upon  each  other  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Astorians  reacted  to  the  rumors.  On  July 
30th:  “...all  hands  commenced  raising 
the  Pickets  and  making  other  necessary 
preparations  for  our  defence.”  The  day 
before,  McDougall  wrote  that  “  our 
[safety]  rests  in  immediately  throwing 
up  a  temporary  Fort  &  Bastions.”  The 
word  “fort”  thus  enters  the  settlement’s 
record  at  the  end  of  July.  The  buildings 
had  not  yet  been  enclosed.  But  the  pick¬ 
ets  were  sought  out,  cut  and  set  into 
place.  It  is  interesting  that  Chief 
Comcomly  and  his  son  “set  off  in  the 
afternoon  promising  to  return  in  two 
days  with  50  large  Pickets.”  This  per¬ 
haps  gave  hope  to  the  worried  Astorians 
that  the  hostile  threat  was  not  from  the 
local  Chinooks. 

At  this  point,  four  months  after 
landing  from  the  Tonquin,  McDougall 
(and  likely  some  of  his  co-workers) 
began  calling  the  settlement  a  “fort.” 
But  McDougall  never  wrote  “Fort 
Astoria.”  And  because  he  was  obviously 
referring  to  the  physical  form  of  the 
post,  and  not  to  its  purpose  there  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Columbia,  his  writing 
of  “fort”  seems  to  be  merely  descriptive 
of  the  layout.  Astoria’s  mission  was  not 
changing. 

The  rumors  of  hostility  gradually 
faded.  The  men  began  to  work  freely 
outside  of  the  palisade.  However,  they 
continued  for  the  next  year  to  build 
bastions  along  the  palisades.  Astoria 
took  on  the  appearance  of  a  fort.  But  its 
mission  of  gathering  fur  skins,  dressing 
and  baling  them  did  not  change.  Trading 
parties  were  sent  out  from  the  settlement 
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to  Okanogan,  the  Snake  River  and  the 
Willamette  valley.  The  rumors  did  not 
bear  fruit.  There  were  no  attacks  on  the 
Columbia  post. 

After  six  months,  McDougall 
dropped  his  writing  of  the  word  “fort.” 
Indeed,  on  February  17,  1812,  he  used 
the  name  “Astoria”:  “The  old  hands  of 
Astoria  were  allowed  this  day  to  wel¬ 
come  their  new  friends”  (the  arrival  of 
the  overlanders  Wilson  Price  Hunt  “with 
30  Men”). 

In  discontinuing  the  use  of  the 
word  “fort"  from  his  journal,  McDougall 
takes  up  the  name  “factory.”  The  old 
definition  is  best  used  here:  “factory”  is 
an  establishment  for  factors  and  mer¬ 
chants  carrying  on  business  in  a  foreign 
country.  McDougall  may  well  have  been 
considering  his  own  role  at  Astoria  — 
factor  of  the  settlement.  He  wrote  the 
word  a  number  of  times  in  the  summer 
of  1812. 

John  Jacob  Astor  did  not  play  a 
role  in  naming  the  new  settlement.  At 
least  no  record  of  his  proposing  one  has 
been  found.  One  letter  shows  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  follow  the  HBC  and 
Nor’ westers  ’  tradition  of  using  the  word 
“fort.” 

On  March  14,  1812,  Astor  wrote 
to  Thomas  Jefferson  in  Washington: 

“In  June  1810  I  sent  a  party  of 
men,  say  about  seventy  in  number,  to 
ascend  the  Missouri  with  a  view  to  make 
Columbia  River  and  meet  the  people 
who  had  gone  by  water,  as  well  as  to 
ascertain  the  points  at  which  it  might  be 
most  proper  to  establish  posts  for  trade, 
etc. 

“In  September  18101  sent  a  second 
ship  [the  Tonquin]  to  Columbia  River 
with  sixty  men  and  all  the  means  which 
were  thought  necessary  to  establish  a 
post  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  that  river. 


“In  October  18111  sent  athird  ship 
[the  Beaver ]  with  about  60  men  and  all 
necessaries  to  fix  a  post  and  to  remain 
at  or  near  the  Columbia  River,  and  to 
cooperate  with  those  who  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  ”  Later  in  his  letter,  Astor  brought 
up  his  plans  to  contract  with  the 
Russian-American  Company  at  Sitka. 
The  understanding  was  to  be  that  the 
Russians  would  cooperate  with  his 
(Astor’s)  “establishment  at  or  near  Co¬ 
lumbia...”  (Letter  given  in  The  United 
States  and  Russia,  The  Beginning  of 
Relations  1765-1815,  1980,  pp.  829- 
831.) 

From  this  letter  and  others,  it  is 
clear  that  Astor  had  no  intention  of 
either  naming  or  employing  his  new 
settlement  on  the  Columbia  as  a  “fort” 
or  any  purpose  suggesting  such  a  name. 
Lewis  and  Clark 

President  Thomas  Jefferson  dis¬ 
patched  in  1804  a  military. -expedition 
to  explore  the  newly  acquired  Louisiana 
Territory.  He  also  directed  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark  to  explore  a 
water  route  for  the  pursuit  of  commerce 
across  North  America.  The  Corps  of 
Discovery  made  its  winter  headquarters, 
1805-1806,  named  Fort  Clatsop,  near 
Astoria.  As  a  military  expedition  fi¬ 
nanced  at  public  expense,  their  winter 
quarters  was  rightly  named  “fort.” 

In  succeeding  years,  Oregon  hosted 
some  25  United  States  Army  forts,  plus 
more  than  30  camps.  These  numbers 
include  pre-Civil  War  volunteer  loca¬ 
tions.  They  include  familiar  names  such 
as  Fort  Harney,  Fort  Klamath,  Fort 
Lane,  Fort  Orford,  Fort  Stevens,  Fort 
Yamhill,  Camp  Adair,  Camp 
Clackamas,  Camp  Day,  Camp  Gibbs, 
Camp  Lincoln,  Camp  Polk,  Camp  Rilea 
and  Camp  Rogue  River. 

“Fort”  and  “camp”  were  appropri¬ 
ate  titles  for  such  military  installations. 
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But  John  Jacob  Astor’s  enterprise  on  the 
Columbia  River  was  private  and  com¬ 
mercial.  The  name  selected  by  his  part¬ 
ners  and  traders,  Astoria,  would  be  up¬ 
held. 

Certainly  there  were  fur  trading 
posts  later,  across  the  country,  many 
privately  initiated,  whose  names  were 
prefixed  with  “fort.”  Most  were  trading 
posts  and  forts  along  the  Oregon  Trail; 
many  were  military  bases  to  protect 
westbound  emigrants  and  to  impress  the 
Native  Americans.  The  oldest  fur  trade 
post  was  Fort  William,  dating  back  to 
1834.  Located  on  the  Laramie  River, 
this  fort  prospered  by  engaging  the  Indi¬ 
ans  in  their  river  trade.  In  1846,  Con¬ 
gress  prescribed  the  construction  of  forts 
along  the  route  to  Oregon.  The  second 
Fort  Kearny  was  a  small  town,  affording 
emigrants  a  welcome  stop  and  refuge. 
At  most  such  forts,  U.  S.  Army  troops 
were  inhabitants  or  visitors,  even  though 
the  “forts”  were  primarily  for  trade  and 
commerce. 

National  Park  Service 

In  November  1961,  Astoria  was 
picked  as  a  national  historic  landmark 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  city 
was  recognized  as  a  national  site  of 
importance  for  its  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  American  fur  trade.  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  said  the  city 
was  eligible  for  status  as  a  “registered 
national  historic  landmark”  under  the 
new  federal  program  to  recognize  sites 
of  exceptional  value  in  a  particular 
phase  of  America’s  growth.  The  deci¬ 
sion  also  cited  Astoria  (and  the  word 
“fort”  was  not  used  here  to  describe  the 
historic  settlement)  as  having  repre¬ 
sented  an  important  American  claim  to 
the  Oregon  Country,  and  that  Astor’s 
enterprise  helped  break  the  British  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  the  northwest  trade.* 


The  National  Park  Service  an¬ 
nouncement  of  1 96 1  also  listed  other  fur 
trade  sites  across  the  country  such  as 
Fort  Union,  Bent’s  Old  Fort,  Fort  Ross 
and  Fort  Vancouver.  This  official  recog¬ 
nition  did  not  list  Astoria  by  any  other 
name  or  prefix. 

The  name  selected  by  the  first  fur 
traders  —  those  who  came  to  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  on  the  Tonquin  in  1811  —  the 
name  of  “Astoria,”  stands  proudly 
today.  ♦♦♦ 

*Astorian  Budget  and  Oregon  Journal, 
November  6,  1961 

Writer’s  Note 

Even  if  there  would  have  been  justifi¬ 
cation  for  a  different  name  for  Astoria  in 
1811.  there  was  no  “higher  power”  to  change 
the  vote  of  the  first  arrivals.  John  Jacob 
Astor  was  a  businessman.  His  enterprise  on 
the  Columbia  was  commercial.  He  was  not 
under  the  rule  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  The  land  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  was 
not  then  American  territory.  (The  Treaty  of 
Ghent  was  still  some  years  off,  1814,  and 
the  U.  S.  S.  Ontario  did  not  arrive  on  the 
river  until  1818,  by  which  voyage  our  pos¬ 
session  of  the  shores  of  the  Columbia  was 
asserted.)  Thus,  as  Astoria  was  not  a  United 
States  military  post  in  1 8 1 1  - 1 8 1 3,  and  as  the 
land  was  open  to  anyone,  there  was  no  su¬ 
pervising  agency  to  change  the  Astorians’ 
vote  and  call  it  a  fort  or  otherwise  interfere 
with  the  new  fur  trade  settlement’s  freedoms 

Colonel  E.  W.  Giesecke,  Ret.,  of  Olym¬ 
pia,  Washington,  is  a  former  college  instruc¬ 
tor  (U.S.  History).  He  is  also  the  author  of 
numerous  articles,  book  introductions  and 
a  speaker.  He  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for 
Cumtux  on  the  Tonquin  that  were  published 
in  the  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  of 1990.  He 
also  wrote,  “ Dana  on  Saddle  Mountain  in 
1841 "  in  the  Fall  1991  issue  and  the  “First 
Recorded  Ascent  of  Saddle  Mountain:  List 
of  Climbers,  ”  in  the  Summer  1994  issue. 
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Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  others  give  their  assessments  of  early  Astoria 


"So  Much  For  Astoria": 

The  Frontier  Reality  of  Astor's 
Western  Dream 

By  Bryan  A.  Penttila 

(With  comments  in  brackets  by  E.  W.  Giesecke) 


Bryan  Penttila  was  born  in  Astoria  in  May  of  1978  and  raised  in  Naselle, 
Washington.  A  1996  graduate  of  Naselle  High  School,  he  continued  his  education 
at  Grays  Harbor  College  and  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  History from 
Eastern  Washington  University  in  June  2001.  He  wrote  “So  Much  For  Astoria  ” 
during  the  Spring  quarter  of 2001  as  his  Senior  capstone  project.  Bryan  currently 
lives  and  works  in  the  Naselle  area. 

On  a  brisk  September  night  in  1852,  a  young  army  officer  sat  aboard  the 
steamer  Columbia  anchored  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  penning  a  letter 
to  his  beloved  wife,  Julia.  Second  Lieutenant  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  en  route  to  his 
new  post  at  the  Vancouver  Barracks,  stopping  only  for  a  single  evening  at  the  famed 
village  of  Astoria  in  the  Oregon  Territory.  “Astoria — a  place  that  we  see  on  maps, 
and  read  about,”  he  wrote,  “is  a  town  made  up  of  some  thirty  houses.  ..situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  covered  with  tall  trees. .  .with  about  two  acres  cleared  to  give  way 
for  the  houses.”  Grant  continued,  “Boats  anchoring  in  the  stream  (they  have  no 
wharf)  gives  occupation  for  a  few  boatmen  to  carry  passengers  ashore  to  see  the 
town  that  they  read  about  in  their  young  days.”  He  concluded  his  observations  of 
the  outpost  with  the  “disillusioned”  phrase,  “So  much  for  Astoria.”1 

The  future  president,  like  so  many  other  travelers,  found  Astoria’s  reality  fell 
far  short  of  its  gilded  visions.  America  had  only  recently  embraced  New  York 
newspaperman  John  Louis  O’Sullivan’s  catchphrase  of  “Manifest  Destiny,”  but 
the  concept  had  been  ringing  in  the  hearts  of  the  population  since  its  earliest  days. 
For  over  forty  years  Astoria  had  epitomized  the  young  Republic’s  desire  for 
adventure  and  expansion.  Thomas  Jefferson  believed  America’s  entire  claim  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  was  grounded  on  Astoria.2 


1  The  Papers  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Vol.  I,  1837-1861 ,  Edited  by  John 
Y.  Simon,  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville:  Southern  Illinois 
University  Press,  1967,  p.  265. 

2  Thomas  Jefferson  to  John  Melish.  December  31,  1816,  The 
Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Vol.  XV,  Andrew  A.  Lipscomb 
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John  Jacob  Astor’s  bold  1810  decision  to  establish  a  trading  post  in  foreign 
territory  solely  inhabited  by  Indians  at  the  far  edge  of  the  continent  struck  a 
romantic  chord  with  the  nation.  This  notion  was  not  lost  on  Astor  in  his  later  years. 
Two  ill-fated  expeditions — one  by  land  and  the  other  by  sea— were  sent  to  the 
Columbia  River  where  they  established,  in  181 1,  a  trading  post  intended  to  give 
Astor  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  lucrative  China  trade.  [Astor’s  success  would 
depend  a  gread  deal  on  the  willingness  of  A. A.  Baranov,  manager  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company  at  Sitka,  to  follow  through  on  his  contract  negotiations  with 
Astor.  The  planned  contracts  would  give  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  exclusive  rights 
to  trade  with  Baranov  (and  deny  access  to  the  many  Boston  firms  already  trading 
with  Baranov  for  sea  otter  skins  and  other  pelts.)]  Although  the  American  presence 
at  Astoria  only  lasted  a  little  over  two  and  a  half  years  before  it  was  turned  over 
to  the  Canadian  North  West  Company,  it  embodied  the  country’s  romantic  western 
ideals  of  courage,  fortitude,  and  daring.  From  its  bold  and  hard  fought  founding 
to  its  role  in  the  national  destiny,  Astoria  generated  a  mystique  that  its  humble 
reality  could  not  satisfy. 

The  concept  for  Astoria’s  establishment  came  from  the  mind  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  a  German  immigrant  and  one  of  America’s  preeminent  fur  traders.  The  son 
of  a  butcher,  Astor  grew  up  in  the  meager  surroundings  of  the  village  Walldorf  in 
Germany  and  received  a  standard  middle-class  education.  With  little  hope  of  social 
advancement  in  Germany,  he  followed  the  lead  of  his  three  older  brothers  and  left 
Walldorf.  Fie  lived  and  worked  with  a  brother  assembling  musical  instruments  in 
London  for  four  years  before  sailing  to  Baltimore  in  the  spring  of  1784.  Astor 
peddled  musical  instruments  in  Baltimore  for  several  weeks  and  then  ventured  to 
New  York  City  to  see  another  brother  who  resided  there,  still  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  expanding  his  business.  The  end  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  expulsion  of  loyalists  created  a  business  atmosphere  primed  for 
ambitious  young  men  like  Astor  to  capitalize  upon. 

Astor  soon  saw  potential  in  the  fur  trade.  He  had  wisely  purchased  furs  with 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his  musical  wares  and  in  turn  received  handsome 
rewards  for  their  sale  upon  his  return  to  London  during  the  summer  of  1784.  By 
1785  he  had  returned  to  America  determined  to  become  a  citizen  and  subsequently 
married  into  a  fairly  well  connected  family.  Astor  soon  began  buying  furs  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  Albany,  New  York,  and  shipping  them  to  New  York  City 
for  sale  or  export,  as  market  conditions  dictated.  He  took  on  a  succession  of  partners 
throughout  the  1790s  to  form  a  better  business  base  and  mitigate  risk  while  he 
continually  built  his  personal  wealth. 

Although  Astor’s  status  as  a  merchant  was  rising,  the  British  still  controlled 
the  North  American  fur  trade  through  Canada  until  the  1794  signing  of  the  Jay 
Treaty,  which  gave  Astor  and  other  Americans  more  leverage.  Britain  understood 
the  economic  potential  of  creating  better  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  their  Canadian  fur  monopoly  to  attain  it.  In  response  to 
America’s  push  westward,  the  Jay  Treaty  stipulated  that  the  British  would  withdraw 
from  forts  in  America’s  western  territories  and  allow  Canada  to  trade  directly  with 


(Editor),  Washington  D.C.:  The  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
Association,  1903,  p.  94. 
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the  United  States  without  tariffs  and  duties  imposed  by  London.  With  London  out 
of  the  picture  and  the  Montreal  fur  monopoly  weakened,  Astor  approached  his  old 
Canadian  competitor  the  North  West  Fur  Company  with  the  proposal  of  taking  him 
on  as  partner.  Through  this  partnership,  both  parties  could  circumvent  the  stiff  trade 
regulations  the  British  still  imposed  on  shipments  to  China  in  order  to  compete 
in  the  burgeoning  Asian  fur  trade.  After  some  internal  disputes,  the  North  West 
Company  refused  his  offer. 

Undeterred,  Astor  began  purchasing  cargo  space  on  ships  bound  for  China. 
The  returns  were  incredible.  Soon  he  expanded  his  interest  in  shipping  to  avoid 
commission  charges  and  steep  insurance  rates.  By  1 804,  he  owned  a  ship  captained 
by  his  wife’s  nephew  which  engaged  full-time  in  the  Pacific  fur  trade.  Astor’s 
business  and  wealth  grew  rapidly.  Astor  did  not  originate  the  concept  of  opening 
a  direct  fur  trade  between  the  West  Coast  and  China.  Actually  ships  had  conducted 
this  profitable  business  since  James  Cook’s  voyage  into  the  North  Pacific  in  1 788. 
The  Pacific  fur  trade  began  with  the  collection  of  furs  from  Pacific  Northwest  Indian 
tribes  which  were  shipped  across  the  ocean  to  China.  In  Canton,  the  furs  were  traded 
for  silk,  tea,  and  porcelain,  which  were  in  turn  sold  in  western  markets  and  proved 
to  be  extremely  lucrative. 

Astor  realized  he  could  monopolize  the  China  fur  trade.  By  1 807,  he  conceived 
of  a  string  of  fur  trading  posts  up  the  Missouri  River,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  along  the  Columbia  River  with  direct  access  to  Chinese  markets.  “Astoria  was 
envisioned  as  an  administrative  field  headquarters,”  writes  historian  James  Ronda, 
and  the  “fort  was  meant  to  provision  distant  satellite  posts  and  to  store  pelts  for 
shipment  to  market.”3 

Such  a  bold  venture  required  a  vast  amount  of  capital  and  the  assured  support 
of  the  United  States  government.  In  1 807,  Astor  wrote  a  letter  to  De  Witt  Clinton, 
the  mayor  of  New  York  and  the  nephew  of  the  vice-president,  summarizing  his 
adventurous  western  plan.  Soon  word  of  his  proposal  spread  among  political  elites. 
In  the  spring  of  1 808  Astor  wrote  president  Thomas  Jefferson  a  carefully  worded 
letter  which  roughly  outlined  his  plan  to  build  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Mindful  that  Jefferson  would  likely  not  approve  of  a  monopoly, 
Astor  described  the  project  in  vague  terms.  Jefferson  responded  in  equally  vague 
terms  assuring  “every  reasonable  patronage  and  facility  in  the  power  of  the 
Executive  will  be  afforded.”4 

Astor  began  to  draft  a  plan  to  bring  his  dream  to  reality.  Despite  the  lack  of 
sure  political  support  he  pressed  on  with  his  plan  and  began  searching  for  men  who 
could  carry  out  such  a  daring  venture.  First,  he  recruited  three  experienced  North 
West  Company  employees  who  were  unhappy  with  their  lack  of  advancement  in 
the  company’s  ranks — Alexander  McKay,  Donald  McKenzie,  and  Duncan 
McDougall — with  whom  he  honed  his  ideas  on  Astoria.  Astor  had  already  made 


J  Ronda,  Astoria  and  Empire ,  22 1 

4  Thomas  Jefferson  to  John  Jacob  Astor,  April  13,  1808,  The 
Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  edited  by  Albert  A.  Lipscomb, 
Washington.  D.C.:  The  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Association, 
1903,  p.28. 
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agreements  with  an  American,  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  to  lead  an  overland  expedition 
up  the  Missouri  River  to  the  West  Coast.  The  plan  was  taking  a  definite  shape. 

On  June  23,  1810,  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  was  incorporated  with  Astor 
pledging  up  to  a  maximum  of  $400,000  and  controlling  one-half  of  the  shares.5 
He  had  eight  partners  in  the  enterprise  who  each  received  a  certain  number  of  shares 
to  ensure  loyalty  and  motivation.  Of  the  one  hundred  total  shares  McKay, 
McKenzie,  McDougall,  Hunt,  David  Stuart,  and  Ramsay  Crooks  each  held  five 
shares,  Robert  McClellan  and  Joseph  Miller  held  two  and  a  half  shares  each.  Fifteen 
remaining  shares  were  held  for  unnamed  future  partners.  “Essentially,”  concludes 
Astor  biographer  John  Denis  Haeger,  “the  New  York  financier  assumed  all  the 
financial  risks;  the  traders  mortgaged  their  lives.”6  The  company’s  roster  of 
employees  predominantly  consisted  of  Canadian  voyageurs,  hired  for  their 
experience.  By  hiring  Canadians,  Astor  hoped  to  leave  the  door  open  for  a  possible 
merger  with  the  Canadian  North  West  Company.  He  purchased  a  sturdy  ship  named 
the  Tonquin.  [This  ship  was  purchased  in  1810,  and  had  already  made  two  voyages 
to  Canton  but  both  under  different  ownership  and  crew.  Neither  of  these  was  to 
the  Northwest  coast.]  He  put  at  its  helm  a  capable  United  States  Navy  lieutenant 
on  official  leave  named  Jonathan  Thom  [Until  then,  Thom  had  never  been  to  the 
Pacific,  nor  had  he  ever  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.].  Astor  loaded  a  diversified  cargo 
worth  $54,263  on  the  vessel  which  featured  everything  from  colored  cloth  to  nearly 
a  ton  of  gun  powder.  On  September  6,  1810,  the  Tonquin  left  New  York  harbor 
and  sailed  into  history. 

Captain  Thom’s  inflexible  and  peevish  character  soon  proved  troublesome 
for  the  twenty-nine  passengers  bound  for  the  Columbia  River,  especially  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company’s  Canadian  partners  McKay,  McDougall,  and  Stuart.  Several  scuffles 
and  Thom’s  outright  dislike  for  Canadians  polarized  all  on  board  the  Tonquin.  Even 
at  that,  the  ship  successfully  rounded  Cape  Horn  and  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  the  end  of  December  and  reached  Hawaii  on  February  11, 1811.  Exactly  a  month 
was  spent  at  Hawaii  picking  up  fresh  water,  vegetables,  and  small  farm  animals 
to  be  used  as  provisions  at  Astoria.  The  company  partners  convinced  Thom  to  allow 
Hawaiians  to  sign  on  as  part  of  the  expedition.  Grudgingly  he  made  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  twenty-four  “Sandwich  Islanders” — twelve  to  be  employed  at  Astoria  and 
twelve  to  remain  on  the  Tonquin  to  replace  the  disembarking  crew  members. 

Arrival  at  the  Columbia  River 

Upon  reaching  the  Columbia  River  bar,  eight  men  were  lost  when  Captain 
Thom  ordered  smaller  boats  launched  to  sound  for  passable  channels.  Despite  the 
losses,  the  Tonquin  safely  crossed  the  bar  and  found  a  safe  harbor  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  called  Baker  Bay.  On  the  morning  of  April  12,  1 8 1 1 ,  a  party  of  twelve 
men  left  the  Tonquin  and  rowed  a  longboat  across  the  Columbia  to  the  site 
designated  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  erection  of  the  trading  post,  Point  George. 


5  John  Denis  Haeger,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Business  and  Finance  in 
the  Early  Republic ,  Detroit:  Wayne  State  University  Press,  1991,  p. 
117. 

6  Haeger,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Business  and  Finance  in  the  Early 
Republic ,  p.  1 17. 
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The  site  did  not  wholly  satisfy  the  traders  but  Captain  Thom’s  haste  to  continue 
his  trading  mission  dictated  the  settlement’s  location.  In  his  rush,  Thom  left  the 
Columbia  before  fully  unloading  all  the  supplies,  leaving  the  pioneers  to  fend  for 
themselves.  [This  was  on  June  5,  1811.  Thom  had  instructions  from  Astorto  sail 
directly  to  Sitka  to  meet  with  Baranov.  By  then,  construction  had  already  begun 
on  the  first  log  structure,  the  store  house,  in  late  April  1811]  “The  natives  visited 
us  constantly  and  in  great  numbers,”  recalled  Gabriel  Franchere,  “some  to  trade, 
others  out  of  pure  curiosity...”7  The  partners  decided  to  name  the  establishment 
Astoria  in  honor  of  its  patriarch  John  Jacob  Astor. 

Meanwhile,  the  overland  party  had  left  Montreal  in  the  summer  of  1 8 1 0, 
picking  up  American  and  Canadian  trappers  as  they  headed  toward  St.  Louis.  Led 
by  Wilson  Price  Hunt  and  Donald  McKenzie,  his  second  in  command,  the  overland 
expedition  started  up  the  Missouri  River  in  October  1810.  After  wintering  along 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  the  expedition  consisting  of  nearly  fifty  men  set  out  the 
following  April  with  plans  to  follow  the  trail  pioneered  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  Rumors 
of  hostile  Indians  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri  River  convinced  Hunt  to 
disobey  Astor’s  orders  and  leave  the  established  route,  favoring  a  more  southern 
path  instead.  The  results  were  deadly.  After  losing  their  way,  the  overland  party 
suffered  from  thirst,  hunger,  sickness,  and  death  before  reaching  the  Snake  River. 
It  was  not  until  January  19,  1812  that  the  first  part  of  Hunt’s  overland  expedition 
reached  the  Columbia  and  after  a  rapid  descent  of  the  river  landed  at  Astoria  on 
February  15. 

On  May  5,  1812,  the  third  detachment  of  Astorians  arrived  on  the  Columbia 
River  aboard  Astor’s  ship  the  Bea\>er.  The  ship  also  carried  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Tonquin.  The  Astorians  had  heard  a  rumor  from  the  Indians  that 
the  Tonquin  had  been  destroyed  while  on  her  trading  mission  but  vested  little  faith 
in  it.  Indeed,  after  leaving  the  Columbia,  the  Tonquin  sailed  north  trading  along 
the  coast  as  ordered.  Off  of  Vancouver  Island  Captain  Thom  outraged  a  local  Indian 
chief  by  rubbing  an  inferior  pelt  in  his  face  when  a  price  could  not  be  agreed  upon. 
Thom’s  impetuous  action  led  the  Indians  to  overrun  the  ship  in  an  act  of  retribution 
the  following  morning.  Only  one  sailor  survived  the  initial  slaughter  to  slip  below 
decks  and  ignite  the  nearly  ton  of  gun  powder  remaining  in  the  hold,  obliterating 
the  Tonquin  and  everyone  onboard.  [For  more  on  the  Tonquin ,  seeE.W.  Giesecke’s 
series  of  articles  in  the  Summer,  Fall,  and  Winter  1990  issues  of  Cumtux .] 

Despite  the  long  series  of  tragedies,  life  at  the  newly  constructed  outpost 
of  Astoria  settled  into  a  familiar  routine.  The  rollicking  adventures  recorded  by 
later  chroniclers  seem  to  have  overlooked  or  neglected  the  doldrums  of  daily  affairs. 
The  trappers,  traders,  carpenters,  cooks,  clerks,  laborers,  and  blacksmith  went  about 
their  tasks  day  after  day.  The  most  common  phrase  in  Astoria’s  official  log  kept 
by  Duncan  McDougall  is  “people  employed  as  usual.”8  The  monotony  of  work  and 


7  Franchere,  Adventure  At  Astoria,  1810-1814 ,  p.  46. 

8  Duncan  McDougall,  Annals  of  Astoria,  The  Headquarters  Log  of 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company  on  the  Columbia  River  1811-1813,  edited 
by  Robert  F.  Jones,  New  York:  Fordham  University  Press,  1999. 
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diet  led  to  boredom.  The  clerks  and  literate  voyageurs  had  a  well-stocked  library 
of  books  and  outdated  newspapers  to  alleviate  the  boredom. 

Along  with  boredom  the  Astorians  faced  inclement  weather.  The  rain 
that  plagued  the  Corps  of  Discovery  at  Fort  Clatsop  during  the  winter  of  1 805-06 
also  beat  down  upon  the  Astorians  during  the  spring  of  181 1.  Today,  the  Astoria 
Chamber  of  Commerce  claims  that  seventy-five  inches  of  rain  falls  on  the  area 
annually  and  the  Tonquin  happened  to  enter  the  Columbia  River  estuary  at  the  peak 
of  the  rainy  season.  Work  days  were  lost,  certain  crops  failed,  leather  clothing 
quickly  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  the  relentless  downpour. 

Astor’s  vision  of  a  string  of  interior  forts  slowly  became  a  reality.  The  first 
American  structure  in  what  would  later  become  Washington  State  was  Fort 
Okanogan.  The  Astorians  later  built  Fort  Spokane  (near  the  North  West  Company’s 
Spokane  Flouse)  and  established  trading  posts  on  the  Clearwater  and  Boise  Rivers. 
These  posts  competed  directly  with  the  North  West  Company’s  business.  Just  as 
the  Astorians’  prospects  looked  brightest,  international  affairs  intervened. 

War  declared 

On  June  18,  1812,  Congress  declared  war  on  Great  Britain,  the  ramifications 
of  which  would  directly  affect  Astoria.  Donald  McKenzie  reached  Astoria  on 
January  15,  1813  with  word  from  the  interior  that  the  United  States  was  at  war  with 
Great  Britain  and  relayed  a  rumor  that  the  British  ship  Isaac  Todd  was  en  route 
to  the  Columbia  to  capture  the  fort.  Because  most  of  Astor’s  employees  at  his  new 
post  were  Canadians  trading  under  the  American  flag,  loyalties  would  be  mixed. 
Donald  McKenzie  and  Duncan  McDougall,  the  two  partners  still  at  Astoria,  were 
Canadians.  Realizing  the  British  would  have  eastern  ports  blockaded,  the  owners 
held  a  “sort  of  council  of  war”  where  they  weighed  their  “situation  maturely.”9 
Without  telling  the  men,  the  partners  decided  to  make  plans  to  abandon  the  fort 
the  following  spring  or  early  summer.  With  no  idea  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  Isaac  Todd  arrived  at  Astoria  work  on  a  detailed  inventory  began  and  progress 
on  trading  affairs  hurried. 

In  early  October  18 13,  ten  canoes  carrying  North  West  Company  employees 
landed  at  Astoria — seventy-five  men  in  all.  They  had  come  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Isaac  Todd  and  another  British  warship,  the  Phoebe.  Although  officially  at  war 
neither  the  Americans  at  the  fort  at  Astoria  nor  the  North  Westerners  who  camped 
outside  considered  shooting  each  other  while  crucial  negotiations  were  being 
conducted.  Under  duress  with  all  options  exhausted,  Duncan  McDougall  agreed 
to  sell  Astoria  along  with  all  of  its  provisions  and  arms  to  the  North  West  Company 
on  October  1 6, 1 8 1 3 .  The  Pacific  Fur  Company  sold  Astoria’s  buildings  and  goods 
for  $19,1 17  and  the  stockpile  of  furs  for  $39, 173.  Of  this  amount  John  Jacob  Astor 
was  to  receive  $44,000.'° 


9  Gabriel  Franchere,  Adventures  at  Astoria,  1810-1814,  translated 
by  Hoyt  C.  Franchere,  Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
1967.  p.  74. 

10  Haeger,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Business  and  Finance  in  the  Early 
Republic,  p.  166. 
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CCHS  Photo  #  30,146-900 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  buildings  at  Ft.  George  (Astoria)  in  1839,  drawn  by 
Captain  Edward  Belcher  of  the  British  Royal  Navy. 


Astoria’s  first  and  only  conqueror,  British  Captain  William  Black,  saw  humor 
in  the  fort’s  physical  insignificance.  Black’s  ship,  the  sloop-of-war  Racoon,  was 
dispatched  to  Astoria  instead  of  the  slower  sailing  Isaac  Todd  with  orders  to  capture 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company’s  outpost.  “Why,  is  this  the  fort  that  was  represented  to 
me  as  so  great?”  he  supposedly  commented,  “Good  Lord,  I  could  knock  it  over 
with  a  four-pounder!”1 1  Determined  to  carry  out  his  orders  despite  the  official  sale 
of  Astoria  two  months  earlier  Black  went  ashore  and  oversaw  the  formal  surrender 
of  Astoria  on  the  afternoon  of  December  12,  1813.  The  Union  Jack  was  raised  and 
Astoria  became  a  wartime  prize  of  Great  Britain.  James  Ronda  eloquently  states, 
“What  he  [Black]  left  behind  was  a  curious  act  of  conquest,  one  that  had  changed 
nothing  and  would  eventually  change  everything.”12 

Captain  Black  left  Astoria  in  the  hands  of  the  North  West  Company  which 
renamed  it  Fort  George.  Back  in  New  York  Astor  did  not  get  word  of  his  loss  until 
the  fall  of  1 8 14.  John  Jacob  Astor  was  fifty-one  years  old  when  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
was  signed  on  Christmas  Eve,  1814,  ending  the  War  of  1812.  One  article  in  the 
treaty  stipulated  that  all  lands  captured  during  the  conflict  would  be  returned  to 
the  country  with  previous  title  to  it.  No  one  knew  what  to  do  with  Astoria — Astor 
claimed  Captain  Black  had  “captured”  his  fort;  the  North  West  Company  held  that 
the  outpost  was  legally  purchased  before  Black  ever  arrived  in  the  Columbia  River. 
In  1818  a  joint-occupation  treaty  was  signed  giving  both  the  United  States  and  Great 


11  Franchere,  Adventures  at  Astoria,  p.  91. 

12  Ronda,  Astoria  and  Empire,  p.  296. 
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Britain  equal  claims  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  With  his  Columbia  River  monopoly 
ruined,  Astor  chose  not  to  pursue  his  ambitious  western  plans  and  instead  shifted 
his  focus  back  to  the  Missouri  River. 

In  his  book  Astoria  and  Empire  historian  James  Ronda  writes,  “Astoria  was 
never  quite  the  ‘town’  touted  by  many  American  diplomats  and  politicians.”  By 
1812,  it  consisted  of  four  buildings  enclosed  by  a  heavy  palisade  ninety  feet 
square.13  It  did  not  grow  much  for  several  decades  but  still  the  western  hopes  of 
an  expansionist-minded  nation  rested  on  it.  People  began  equating  the  venture’s 
boldness  with  its  greatness,  creating  visions  Astoria  could  not  live  up  to.  Expansion¬ 
ist  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  during  the  1 820s  began  to  trumpet  the 
importance  of  Astoria  as  an  American  colony.  These  speeches  also  indicated 
Astoria’s  economic  significance  as  an  outlet  for  the  great  Columbia  River.  Outside 
the  halls  of  Congress  its  economic  importance  was  often  overstated  and  at  some 
point  it  was  declared  as  the  New  York  of  the  West  Coast. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 

In  1 82 1 ,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  absorbed  the  North  West  Company  and 
under  George  Simpson  moved  the  headquarters  some  ninety  miles  up  the  Columbia 
River  to  Fort  Vancouver  in  1824.  The  move  had  at  least  two  advantages  for  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  First,  Fort  George  had  very  little  arable  farmland  nearby, 
and  Fort  Vancouver  was  on  a  large  plain.  Secondly,  Simpson  believed  the 
international  boundary  would  be  the  Columbia  River  with  the  British  to  the  north 
and  the  United  States  to  the  south.  Therefore,  moving  the  fort  from  the  south  side 
of  the  river  to  the  north  made  good  sense. 

With  the  focus  of  the  fur  trade  centered  at  Fort  Vancouver,  only  a  pair  of 
company  employees  remained  at  Astoria  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  gave 
up  on  improving  the  facility.  The  soggy  climate  began  taking  its  toll  on  the  fort 
that  Astorians  had  labored  to  construct.  However  much  in  decay,  the  fort  still  served 
some  purpose.  All  too  often  ships  would  run  aground  and  sink  on  the  Columbia 
River  bar  (later  known  as  the  Graveyard  of  the  Pacific),  forcing  Astoria  to  become 
a  rescue  station.  Although  local  Indian  tribes  like  the  Clatsops,  Chinooks,  and 
Kathlamets  would  occasionally  bring  in  pelts,  Astoria  played  virtually  no  role  in 
the  fur  trade  for  which  it  had  been  established.  American  visitors  were  often  greatly 
disappointed  to  see  the  trading  post. 

One  of  the  earlyjoumal  accounts  to  record  disappointment  in  seeing  Astoria’s 
lowly  existence  came  from  the  pen  of  New  Yorker  Samuel  Parker.  Since  reading 
about  a  delegation  of  Indians  arriving  in  St.  Fouis  in  1831  asking  to  be  taught  the 
white  man’s  religion,  Parker  had  been  consumed  with  the  idea  of  Christianizing 
the  natives  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  March  14,  1835,  he  left  his  home 
in  Ithaca,  New  York  and  traveled  to  St.  Louis  to  meet  with  a  caravan  of  American 
Fur  Company  employees  heading  west.  In  his  company  were  fellow  missionaries 
Marcus  Whitman  and  Narcissa  Prentiss. 14  The  slow  moving  troop  followed  the  path 


13  Ronda,  Astoria  and  Empire,  p.  197. 

14  Introduction  by  Larry  R.  Jones  from  Samuel  Parker,  Journal  of 
An  Exploring  Tour  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Moscow,  ID: 
University  of  Idaho  Press,  1990,  p.  xvi. 
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that  would  later  be  known  as  the  Oregon  Trail. 

On  October  17,  1835  after  a  night’s  rest  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Parker  and 
ornithologist  John  K.  Townsend  set  out  for  Astoria  in  a  boat  “propelled”  by 
Hawaiian  laborers.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  River  the  party  caught  the  brig 
May  Dacre  and  began  the  descent  of  the  Columbia  River.  As  a  routine,  Parker 
recorded  in  his  journal  the  noteworthy  physical  features  and  inhabitants  along  the 
river  and  even  noted  gazing  upon  Haley’s  Comet.  On  the  morning  of  the  October 
22  the  ship  caught  the  morning  tide  creeping  ever  closer  towards  the  ocean  and 
while  his  anticipation  grew  he  wrote,  “This  boundary  of  the  ‘far  west’  was  to  me 
an  object  of  great  interest.”15 

The  creaking  brig  rounded  the  last  bend  in  the  Columbia  River,  around 
Tongue  Point,  and  Astoria  came  into  the  sight  of  the  experienced  observers  who 
announced  its  approach.  “My  curiosity  was  excited,”  wrote  Parker  who  blamed 
his  middle-aged  eyes  for  his  confusion  and  asked  the  vessel’s  captain,  “Where  is 
Astoria?”  Calmly  the  commander  replied,  “Why,  right  down  there — that  is  Astoria.” 
Parker  wrote  in  his  journal,  “1  saw  two  log  cabins,  and  said  within  myself,  is  that 
the  far-famed  New  York  of  the  west  [sic]?”’16 

Washington  Irving’s  Astoria 

For  business  reasons  Astor  released  relatively  little  information  about  his 
experiment  at  Astoria  until  1834.  In  September  of  that  year  Washington  Irving  sent 
a  letter  to  his  nephew  Pierre  disclosing  the  fact  that  “John  Jacob  Astor  is  extremely 
desirous  of  having  a  work  written  on  the  subject  of  his  settlement  of  Astoria. .  .that 
might  take  with  the  reading  world,  and  secure  to  him  the  reputation  of  having 
originated  the  enterprise  and  founded  the  colony  that  is  likely  to  have  such  important 
results  in  the  history  of  commerce  and  colonization.”17  After  arrangements  were 
made,  Irving  hired  his  nephew  to  review  and  organize  the  diaries  and  journals  of 
the  Astorians  the  author  could  turn  into  a  readable  narrative. 

Astor  had  other  reasons  for  employing  Irving  to  write  the  book.  The 
journals  published  by  Astorians  Gabriel  Franchere  and  Ross  Cox  raised  questions 
regarding  Astor’s  role  in  Astoria’s  failure.18  In  response,  Astor  looked  to  one  of 
America’s  eminent  writers  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story.  Astor  hoped  to  improve  his 

reputation  by  shifting  the  blame  and  absolving  himself  of  any  notion  of 
guilt.  To  ensure  his  place  in  history  as  a  true  patriot  Astor  paid  Irving  a  handsome 
stipend. ,g  In  Astoria ,  Irving  noted  of  Astor: 


15  Samuel  Parker,  Journal  of  An  Exploring  Tour  Beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  p.  153. 

16  Parker,  Journal  of  An  Exploring  Tour  Beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  p.  154. 

17  Pierre  M.  Irving,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving,  Vol. 
Ill ,  New  York:  G.P.  Putnam,  1863,  p.  60. 

18  Haeger,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Business  and  Finance  in  the  Early 
Republic,  p.  15. 

19  The  dollar  value  of  the  contract  between  Irving  and  Astor  was 
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He  was  already  wealthy  beyond  the  ordinary  desires  of  man,  but  he  now 
aspired  to  that  honorable  fame  which  is  awarded  to  men  of  similar  scope  of  mind, 
who  by  their  great  commercial  enterprises  have  enriched  nations,  peopled 
wildernesses,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  empire.  He  considered  his  projected 
establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  as  the  emporium  to  an  immense 
commerce;  as  a  colony  that  would  form  the  germ  of  a  wide  civilization;  that  would, 
in  fact,  carry  the  American  population  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  spread 
it  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  as  it  already  animated  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.20 

In  regard  to  the  failure  of  Astoria,  Irving  declared: 

On  casting  back  our  eyes  over  the  series  of  events  we  have  recorded,  we 
see  no  reason  to  attribute  the  failure  of  this  great  commercial  undertaking  to  any  fault 
in  the  scheme,  or  omission  in  the  execution  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  projector.  It  was 
a  magnificent  enterprise;  well  concerted  and  carried  on,  without  regard  to  difficulties 
or  expense.  A  succession  of  adverse  circumstances  and  cross  purposes,  however,  beset 
it  almost  from  the  outset;  some  of  them,  in  fact,  arising  from  neglect  of  the  orders 
and  instructions  of  Mr.  Astor.21 

Irving’s  Astoria,  or  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise  Beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  first  published  in  the  fall  of  1836  and  became  a  success.  “ Astoria 
succeeds  equal  to  your  anticipations,”  wrote  Irving  to  his  nephew  Pierre,  “and  far 
beyond  my  own.”  In  the  United  States  five  thousand  copies  were  made  and  sold 
out  within  a  decade,  with  multiple  editions  also  printed  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France  in  1837. 22  The  London  Spectator's  review  found  that  instead  of  a  novel, 
Astoria  was  “the  history  of  as  grand  and  comprehensive  a  commercial  enterprise 
as  ever  was  planned  with  any  well-grounded  prospect  of  success.”  The  Spectator 
believed  Irving  had  “extracted  the  spirit  from  the  Astorian  archives,  and  thrown 
off  their  dregs  and  dry  matter.”23  Despite  Irving’ s  flair  for  drama  and  color,  he  ended 


undisclosed.  Pierre  Irving  insisted  his  uncle  was  not  paid  anything 
for  the  endeavor.  Alfred  Powers’  “Irving’s  Writing  of  Astoria”  in 
Washington  Irving’s  Astoria  (Portland,  OR:  Binfords  &  Mort, 
Publishers)  says  the  general  rumor  set  the  fee  at  $5,000  and  John 
Denis  Haeger,  an  Astor  biographer,  simply  states  Astor  “employed" 
Irving  to  write  the  book. 

20  Washington  Irving,  Astoria;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Portland,  OR:  Binfords  &  Mort, 
Publishers,  p.  23. 

21  Irving,  Astoria,  p.  451. 

22  Alfred  Powers,  “Irving’s  Writing  of  Astoria,”  from  Washington 
Irving’s  Astoria ,  Portland,  OR:  Binfords  &  Mort,  Publishers,  p. 
xviii. 

23  Irving,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving,  pp.  93-94. 
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the  book  with  a  most  prophetic  statement  declaring  that  Astoria  might  “become 
the  watchword  in  a  contest  for  dominion  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.”24 

Capt.  Charles  Wilkes 

F ive  years  after  Astoria  was  published.  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  the  leader 
of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  arrived  at  Astoria  under  the  veil  of 
darkness.  He  had  completed  a  long  voyage  down  the  Columbia  River  and  found 
a  hospitable  welcome  at  the  riverside  village.  The  following  morning  Wilkes  awoke 
to  have  a  view  of  the  “somewhat  famous”  establishment  and  found  it  to  be  “any 
thing  but  what  I  should  wish  to  describe.”  He  surmised,  “Half  a  dozen  log  houses, 
with  as  many  sheds  and  a  pig-sty  or  two  are  all  that  it  can  boast  of.”25  Wilkes, 
however,  noted  the  beauty  of  the  post’s  situation  and  commented  on  the  sense  of 
being  far  removed  from  civilized  life  while  there. 

Despite  its  decaying  appearance.  Captain  Wilkes  felt  a  sense  of  national 
pride  while  at  Astoria.  “1  felt  that  the  land  belonged  to  my  country,”  Wilkes 
reverberated  with  patriotism,  “that  we  were  not  strangers  on  the  soil.”  Wilkes, 
reflecting  the  popular  mood  of  the  time,  noted  that  he  “could  not  but  take  great 
interest  in  relation  to  its  destiny,  in  the  prospect  of  its  one  day  becoming  the  abode 
of  our  relatives  and  friends.”26 

Wilkes’s  belief  that  Astoria  belonged  to  America  was  echoed  by  one  of 
Oregon’s  most  outspoken  proponents,  the  fiery  Missouri  Senator  Thomas  Hart 
Benton.  In  an  impassioned  speech  delivered  before  the  United  States  Senate  over 
three  days  in  late  May  1846,  Benton  declared  the  dilapidated  village  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  to  be  the  “cornerstone”  of  America’s  “unquestionable”  right 
over  the  British  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.  The  title  of  Astoria,  he  declared, 
is  “in  itself  the  badge  of  American  title.”  Benton’s  argument  did  hold  merit.  The 
Columbia  was  indeed  discovered  by  an  American  vessel  and  first  settled  by  an 
American  fur  party.2  Nevertheless,  the  esteemed  Senator  failed  to  mention  the 
“cornerstone”  to  the  entire  claim  to  the  West  consisted  of  a  log  fort  only  ninety 
feet  square. 

New'  international  boundary 

In  1844,  James  K.  Polk  was  elected  president  of  the  United  States  on  an 
expansionist  platform  calling,  in  part,  to  re-occupy  Oregon.  The  provocative  cry 
of  “Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight”  rang  across  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  in  1846  the 
United  States  and  Britain  agreed  to  draw  the  international  boundary  along  the  49th 


24  Irving,  Astoria ,  p.  454. 

25  Charles  Wilkes,  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition  During  the  Years  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  Vol. 
IV.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1845,  p.  320. 

26  Wilkes,  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition..., 
p.  321. 

27  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  on  the 
Oregon  Ouestion  Delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  May  22, 
25,  &  28,  1846,  Fairfield,  WA:  Ye  Galleon  Press,  1998,  pp.  34-36. 
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parallel.  The  northwest  comer  of  America’s  Manifest  Destiny  was  realized.  With 
international  affairs  settled  prospective  pioneers  began  looking  west. 

Settlers  heading  west  over  the  Oregon  Trail  often  took  Joel  Palmer’s 
Journal  of  Travels  Over  the  Rocky  Mountains  along  as  reference.  Palmer,  a  two 
term  state  representative  in  Indiana,  meticulously  recorded  his  journey  which  had 
begun  in  1845  and  published  his  guidebook  in  Cincinnati  in  1847.  The  narrative, 
republished  several  times  by  popular  demand,  contained  detailed  descriptions  of 
many  points  of  interest  that  proved  valuable  to  many  pioneers.  Palmer  described 
Astoria  as  mostly  overgrown  in  “a  thicket  of  spruce  and  briars”  with  “Five  or  six 
old  dilapidated  buildings,  which  are  occupied  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company”  and 
“a  few  old  looking  lodges  upon  the  bank  of  the  river....”28 

In  1847,  a  post-office  was  established  at  Astoria  followed  by  a  customs 
house  in  1849.  An  American  soldier,  Theodore  Talbot,  arrived  there  in  1849  and 
found  the  town  “of  which  we  have  all  heard  and  read  so  much”  to  be  a  “miserable 
place  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  log  &  frame  houses  scattered  over  a  very  uneven 
hilly  spot.”29 

What  the  fur  trade  could  not  do  for  Astoria’s  economy,  the  California  gold 
rush  did.  The  demand  for  lumber,  wheat,  and  seafood  in  1 849  and  the  early  1 850s 
gave  birth  to  an  export  economy  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Soon  Astoria  could  boast 
several  saw  and  grist  mills.  Although  it  never  achieved  the  status  of  the  “New  York 
of  the  West,”  Astoria  finally  resembled  a  city.  In  the  early  1850s,  at  least  one 
journal  keeper  still  believed  Astoria  “will  be  a  place  of  importance,  and  undoubtedly 
the  largest  trading  town  in  Oregon.”30 

Although  Astoria’s  importance  to  the  Pacific  fur  trade  of  the  early 
nineteenth-century  was  negligible,  its  significance  as  an  icon  of  Manifest  Destiny 
was  crucial.  The  “cornerstone”  of  Senator  Benton’s  argument  to  America’s  right 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  a  sixty  foot  long  storehouse  standing  on  a  small 
overgrown  hill  at  the  rainy  and  isolated  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 

E.  W.  Giesecke  comments: 

In  the  crucial  diplomacy  that  would  allocate  the  Oregon  Country  either 
to  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  the  size  and  number  of  buildings  at  Astoria 
never  mattered.  Early  Astoria’s  appearance  was  not  an  issue  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 


28  Joel  Palmer,  Journal  of  Travels  Over  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Fairfield,  WA:  Ye  Galleon  Press,  1985,  pp.  95-96. 

29  Soldier  in  the  West,  Letters  of  Theodore  Talbot  During  His 
Services  in  California,  Mexico,  and  Oregon,  1845-53,  edited  by 
Robert  V.  Hine  and  Savoie  Lottinville,  Norman:  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  1972,  p.  121.  And  The  Journals  of  Theodore 
Talbot,  1843  and  1849-52,  edited  by  Charles  H.  Carey,  Portland, 
OR:  Metropolitan  Press,  Publishers,  1931,  p.  86. 

30James  G.  Swan,  The  Northwest  Coast,  Or,  Three  Years  '  Residence 
In  Washington  Territory,  Seattle:  University  of  Washington  Press, 
1972  (1857),  p.  239. 
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(1815)  or  in  subsequent  pronouncements  that  restored  Astoria  to  the  Americans 
and  relegated  British  territorial  claims  somewhere  to  the  northwards. 

What  was  important  about  Astoria  was  that  American  interests  had  settled 
on  the  Columbia  River  first;  and  that  “the  United  States  had  in  their  possession 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  [of  1812]  a  post  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Columbia...”  in  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  James  Monroe.  Monroe  went 
on  to  establish  to  the  British  that  Astoria  fell  within  the  Treaty  of  Ghent’s  provision 
that  “all  territory,  places  and  possessions. ...taken  by  either  party”  during  the 
hostilities  should  be  restored. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Astoria  was  returned  to  American  ownership  -  not 
on  account  of  its  size  or  expansiveness-but  because  it  was  determined  to  have  been 
seized  by  the  British  in  November  1813  by  Captain  Black  and  his  crew  from 
Britain’s  naval  sloop  Racoon.  (The  British  argument  that  Astor’s  partners  at  the 
post  had  already,  just  a  month  or  two  before,  October  1813,  willingly  sold  the  post 
to  the  Canadian  North  West  Company  turned  out  to  be  ineffective.) 

Astor’s  grand  vision  and  the  seed  (though  appearing  shabby  at  times)  that 
he  had  planted  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Columbia  River  took  root  and  grew  over 
the  decades  to  become  America’s  new  focal  point  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


***** 
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♦♦  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN  ♦♦ 


“In  the  Garden  of  Eden:  The  founding  of  Astoria,  April  1811.”  The  Tonquin  “ca 
Astoria]  at  a  quarter  after  4,  when  we  were  saluted  with  3  Vollies  of  Musketry  &  3  Che 
days  later,  on  April  22nd,  he  scribed:  “People  employed  at  different  work,  the  Carpei 
to  be  sixty  feet  by  twenty  five,  inside.” 

This  painting  was  by  Mark  R.  Myers  of  Cornwall,  England,  last  year.  It  is  probab 
11"  x  22",  was  on  exhibit  recently  in  Seattle  at  the  Kirsten  Gallery,  along  with  many  o 
for  this  first-time  publication  of  this  painting. 

Captain  Thorn  had  sailed  the  Tonquin  south  across  the  Columbia  River  from  Ba 
at  the  left.)  Framing  of  the  new  store  by  these  new  Astorians  began  in  the  first  week  ol 
at  the  new  post  from  1811  to  1813.  His  daily  entries  are  the  most  accurate  of  any  of  tl 
(McDougall’s  journal  has  been  published  as  Annals  of  Astoria  ,  Fordham  University  P 
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Courtesy  of  Mark  R  Myers 

>  anchor  about  'A  a  league  to  the  North  and  Eastward  of  Pt.  George  |adjacent  to  new 
y  the  party  ashore,”  wrote  Duncan  McDougall  in  his  daily  log  on  April  15,  181 1.  Seven 
i  his  gang  working  constantly  at  squaring  &  hewing  the  frame  of  the  store,  which  is 

;  most  accurate  artistic  rendition  of  newly  founded  Astoria.  (The  original  watercolor, 
maritime  paintings  by  Myers.)  Cumtux  is  grateful  to  Mark  Myers  for  his  permission 


lay,  arriving  at  the  new  site  on  April  15.  (Baker  Bay  is  represented  behind  the  treees 
,  and  these  frame  walls  were  raised  on  May  16.  McDougall  was  supervising  partner 
rnals  of  the  new  settlers  because  they  were  in  synchrony  with  the  events  themselves. 
1999,  available  at  the  CCHS  Book  Store.) 
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ABANDONED  WELL/  OF  THE  FUR  TRADER/ 

Two  wells  may  possibly  be  linked  with  the  fur  trader’ s  post.  One  rock-lined 
well  was  discovered  on  property  belonging  to  Lovell  Auto,  located  on  the  north 
side  of  Exchange  Street  between  14th  and  15th  near  the  middle  of  the  block.  Bob 
Lovell  remembers  when  this  one  was  found. 

Another  well  was  located  on  the  lot  next  to  539- 16th  Street,  according 
to  Roger  McManama  in  a  letter  to  CCHS  in  1993.  This  well  was  covered  with  two 
doors  (probably  added  years  later.)  Roger  remembers  seeing  it  in  the  1930s.  His 
letter  is  on  file  in  the  CCHS  Archives. 
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Commissioners  Journals  revealed 


George  Washington  Slept  Here 

bn 

Bruce  Berney 


George  Washington  is  just  one  of 
many  folks  who  have  lived  in  Clatsop 
County  who  bore  famous  names.  How 
I  happen  to  know  might  be  interesting 
for  you,  especially  if  you  will  be  using 
the  archives  at  the  Heritage  Museum. 

One  of  the  most  dedicated  local 
historians  of  the  recent  past  was  Russell 
Dark.  A  retired  U.S.  Army  Air  Force 
colonel  and  sometime  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  he  and  his  wife  LaWanda  made 
Astoria  their  home,  living  just  a  block 
from  the  Astoria  Public  Library  where 
he  spent  thousands  of  hours  taking  notes 
from  microfilmed  newspapers.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Clatsop  County  Histori¬ 
cal  Advisory  Committee,  an  official  arm 
of  our  county  government.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Edward  Harvey,  Russell 
inherited  its  chairmanship.  He  spent 
much  time  searching  for  historical  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  cavernous  vault  in  the 
court  house  where  he  was  a  well-known 
figure.  When  the  State  Archivist  di¬ 
rected  county  clerks  to  clean  house  all 
over  the  state,  old  documents  not  on  the 
list  of  keepers  were  stacked  in  the  lobby 
for  disposal.*  Beingjohnny-on-the-spot, 
Russell  got  permission  to  take  whatever 
he  wanted  for  his  own  collection. 

Eventually,  I  fell  heir  to  1,096 


legal  size  photocopies  of  early  Clatsop 
County  commission  meetings  from 
December  1,  1851  to  September  4, 

1 879,  gathered  into  several  tablets  glued 
on  the  top  edge. 

I  kept  them  in  my  office  at  the 
Astoria  Public  Library  for  many  years, 
knowing  that  unless  they  were  copied 
and  indexed,  they  would  do  no  one  any 
good.  Having  so  many  other  projects  of 
higher  priority,  such  as  indexing  the 
local  newspapers,  I  easily  forgot  them. 
When  I  retired  in  June  1997, 1  took  the 
pile  home,  but  for  four  years  found  other 
projects  to  occupy  my  time,  such  as 
copying  telephone  and  voter  registration 
books  andNellie  Flavel’s  diaries  for  our 
museum  archives. 

Finally,  from  March  to  November 
2001,  I  have  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
deciphering  the  penmanship  of  the  first 
county  clerks,  such  as  S.T.  McKean, 
C.J.  Trenchard,  John  Badollet,  Charles 
Stevens,  and  R.R.  Spedden. 

If  you  think  Lewis  &  Clark  were 
poor  spellers,  you  should  see  some  of 
these  pages.  Worse,  though,  is  getting 
the  names  wrong.  One  clerk  always 
referred  to  Joseph  Jeffers  as  Joseph 
Jeffries.  The  error  didn’t  stop  there,  as 
you  will  see  if  you  look  in  the  index  of 
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Emma  Gene  Miller’s  history  of  Clatsop 
County! 

In  1941,  the  Oregon  Historical 
Records  Survey  made  typescripts  of 
county  records.**  Harry  W  Stanton 
began  to  make  a  typescript  of  Clatsop 
County  territorial  court  and  commission 
minutes,  but  after  typing  October  1849 
to  October  1 85 1 ,  he  was  probably  draft¬ 
ed  into  military  service.  For  this  pro¬ 
ject,  I  was  able  to  borrow  a  photocopy 
of  his  work.  That  edition  is  tough  read¬ 
ing  as  he  put  a  slash  mark  to  show 
where  each  line  of  the  manuscript  end¬ 
ed,  and  he  meticulously  typed  every 
word  in  the  document. 

As  per  my  style,  1  made  a  rough 
abridgment.  To  make  it  easier  to  digest, 
I  left  out  words  which  added  no  sense, 
used  Arabic  numerals  instead  of  spelling 
out  words  for  numbers,  and  used  my 
own  system  of  indentation. 

The  minutes  are  mostly  orders  to 
pay  lists  of  jurors,  witnesses,  and  of 
course  county  officers  themselves. 
There  are  some  gems,  though,  which  are 
worth  sharing: 

The  journals 

[Comments  in  italics ] 

-  September  3,  1861  -  Ordered 
that  the  Sheriff  be  permitted  to  open  the 
Court  house  for  preaching  upon  Condi¬ 
tion  that  those  occupying  it  shall  keep 
it  clean,  and  repair  whatever  damage 
may  be  occasioned  by  reason  of  such 
preaching. 

-  December  5,  1853  -  Ordered 
that  Caleb  Goodwin  have  a  license  to 
keep  a  grocery  in  Astoria  for  six  months 
by  paying  $37.50  and  otherwise  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  law.  The  funny  thing  is  that 
“grocery  ”  turns  out  to  be  a  euphemism 

for  “ saloon .  ’’  After  Astoria  was  incor¬ 
porated,  the  Town  collected  liquor  li¬ 
cense  fees.  Later,  the  fee  was  raised  to 
$50  for  six  months  for  saloons  in  unin¬ 


corporated  burgs  such  as  Upper  Astoria, 
Knappa,  and  Seaside.  Another  item 
suggesting  the  County ’s  dark  side: 

-  April  15,  1878  -  It  is  ordered 
that  the  County  Clerk  immediately  issue 
six  blank  licenses  for  dance  houses 
commonly  called  hurdy  gurdy  and  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  County 
Court  was  spent  on  the  subject  of  trans¬ 
portation: 

-  July  3,  1872  -  It  is  ordered  by 
the  Court  upon  the  petition  of  GW  Sifert 
and  Samuel  L  Cullis  that  license  be 
granted  to  operate  and  maintain  a  steam 
Ferry  between  Astoria  and  Skipanon 
Landing  on  Skipanon  Creek  for  the  term 
of  one  year  from  the  1st  day  of  April 
next,  proof  having  been  made  to  the 
Court  that  notice  of  the  intention  to 
apply  to  the  Court  at  this  term  for  such 
license  has  been  given  by  posting  up 
notices  in  three  public  places  in  the 
neighborhood  where  such  ferry  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  kept  20  days  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  this  term  of  this  Court,  and 
it  is  further  ordered  by  the  Court  that 
upon  the  production  of  the  receipt  of  the 
County  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  $50  and 
the  filing  of  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $300, 
according  to  law  and  upon  the  approval 
of  the  same  by  the  County  Clerk,  that 
said  Clerk  shall  issue  a  license  to  the 
said  applicants,  and  the  Court  hereby 
establishes  the  rate  of  ferriage  which  be 
demanded  for  the  transportation  of  per¬ 
sons  and  property  upon  said  ferry,  to 
wit: 

For  each  person,  50  cents  and  each 
person  to  be  allowed  not  to  exceed  100 
lbs  of  baggage;  for  each  Horse,  mule, 
ass  or  head  of  cattle,  50  cents.  For  each 
head  of  sheep  and  hogs,  15  cents.  For 
each  two-wheeled  vehicle,  75  cents.  For 
each  four-wheeled  vehicle,  $1.00.  For 
freight  per  ton,  $2.00.  And  it  is  further 
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ordered  that  from  April  1  st  to  November 
1st  at  least  three  round  trips  shall  be 
made  on  said  ferry  daily  as  follows:  to 
leave  Skipanon  Landing  at  8  OClock 
a.m.,12  Oclock  N  and  4  OClock,  and 
from  the  1  st  day  of  N ovember  to  the  1  st 
day  of  April,  at  least  two  trips  shall  be 
made  daily  as  follows:  to  leave 
Skipanon  landing  at  9  OClock  a.m.  and 
one  OClock  PM 

-  April  5th,  1859-  A  petition  was 
presented  by  John  Hobson  accompanied 
by  an  affidavit  setting  forth  that  so  much 
of  the  County  road  leading  from  Lexing¬ 
ton  to  Ohanna  Mills,  as  lies  between  the 
starting  point  at  Lexington  and  the  first 
log  bridge  being  half  a  mile  more  or 
less  has  become  uncertain  by  reason  as 
he  believes  of  Angle  Stakes  being  re¬ 
moved  or  destroyed  so  much  that  the 
supervisor  cannot  ascertain  the  locality 
of  the  road;  and  Praying  that  viewers  be 
appointed  to  service  that  part  said  road 
and  of  necessary  to  straighten  the  same. 
Lexington,  the  area  in  Warrenton, 
roughly  between  the  grade  school  and 
the  high  school  was  where  our  county 
government  began.  Ohanna  Creek,  also 
spelled  Wahanni,  Ohanna,  Wohani,  and 
Wahanna,  is  now  known  as  Neawanna. 

-  April  9,  1879-  It  is  ordered  that 
John  Leahy  open  the  County  road  from 
A  Como’s  to  the  Walluski  the  present 
year. 

Even  as  now,  much  time  of  the 
County  Commission  is  taken  up  with 
litigation: 

-  July  3,  1872  -  Antone  Cloutrie 
presented  an  account  against  the  County 
for  damages  sustained  by  him  for  loss 
of  horse  etc.  by  the  fall  of  a  bridge  on 
the  County  road  in  the  sum  of  $390,  and 
it  is  ordered  by  the  Court  that  the  sum 
of  $  1 70  be  paid  should  he  agree  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  same  as  the  full  measure  of 
damages  sustained  by  him,  and  it  is 


further  ordered  that  $50  be  allowed  to 
David  Morrison  for  damages  sustained 
by  him  conditioned  upon  the  acceptance 
by  said  Cloutrie  of  the  amount  of  $170 
tendered  him  hereby.  Written  in  margin: 
This  proposition  to  Cloutrie  accepted  by 
him  through  WL  McEwan,  Attorney, 
July  9th,  1872. 

But  sometimes  there  is  a  silver 
lining  to  litigation: 

-  September  8,  1875  -  Ordered 
that  the  treasurer  pay  the  Occident  Hotel 
Six  dollars  for  dinner  for  Jurymen  in  the 
Circuit  Court  at  the  August  term  while 
engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  case. 

Sometimes  I  wished  for  someone 
like  Paul  Harvey  to  tell  me  “the  rest  of 
the  story,  ”  as  in: 

-  July  1  1,  1857  -  Ordered  that  the 
Clerk  keep  in  his  possession  one  certain 
gold  ring  taken  from  a  prisoner  Thomas 
Holden  supposed  to  be  stolen,  until 
further  action  by  the  Board. 

We  can  even  expand  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Clatsop  County  geography. 
Besides  learning  the  approximate  loca¬ 
tion  of  Hell  Mountain,  the  extent  of 
Astoria  city  limits  became  clear: 

-  April  2,  1867  -  Ordered  that  the 
Limits  of  the  “Jail  liberties”  are  to  be 
considered  the  extent  of  the  Corporate 
limits  of  the  Town  of  Astoria.  The 
limits  extend  from  Wm  L  Adams  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  west  side  of  the  Town  to 
one  block  east  of  A  Van  Dusen’s  resi¬ 
dence,  the  Columbia  River  on  the  North, 
seven  blocks  south  from  the  river  to  a 
small  hemlock  tree,  thence  west  to  a 
hemlock  tree  in  a  line  of  the  residence 
of  Wm  L  Adams. 

...  and  the  distance  to  town: 

-  December  5,  1853  -  Ordered 
that  Lorenzo  Root  be  paid  $4.10  for  2 
days  juror  and  1  mile  travel  for  the  Sept, 
term.  [Also]  pay  Thos.  Scott  $4.80  for 
2  days  as  juror  and  8  miles  travel  [and 
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similar  amounts  for]  DC  Ramey,  12 
miles;  JP  Miner;  BC  Kindred,  8  miles; 

F  Ketchum,  2  miles;  John  Jewett,  14 
miles;  John  Brown,  12  miles;  Samuel 
Eply,  5  miles;  SC  Smith,  2  miles;  Wil¬ 
liam  Preston;  William  Janes;  SW  Toll¬ 
man  [Tallman],  12  miles;  Charles  Web¬ 
ster,  24  miles. 

We  always  wish  to  find  personal 
information  in  newly  discovered  docu¬ 
ments,  and  are  usually  disappointed.  It 
is  mostly  so  here,  but  on  just  one  page 
we  struck  gold!  This  is  the  only  instance 
where  names  of  petitioners  for  a  new 
county  road  were  listed,  the  case  being 
the  cantankerous  road***  through  Ja¬ 
cob  Kamm 's  Klaskanine  property: 

-  April  5,  1877  -  A.  Wandory, 
Residence  in  Astoria;  Thomas  Logan, 
Residence  in  Astoria;  BS  Kimball, 
Keeps  house,  another  lives  with  him, 
resides  in  vicinity  of  Road;  Geo. 
Oakchia,  bachelor,  keeps  house,  lives  in 
vicinity  of  road  [Hereafter,  that  phrase 
is  assumed.]',  Alex  McCaughtry,  bache¬ 
lor,  keeps  house,  keeps  servants  [This 
may  mean  farm  hands.]',  Charles  Keen, 
bachelor,  keeps  house.;  Wm  J  Denver, 
bachelor,,  keeps  servants,  keeps  house; 
WD  Taylor,  works  for  Denver;  Stephen 
Fairfield,  keeps  house  with  family; 
Aug.  Magne,  bachelor,  keeps  house, 
keeps  servant;  Alex  Como,  has  family, 
keeps  house;  1  Kallio,  bachelor,  keeps 
house,  keeps  servants;  Robert  Nyman, 
bachelor,  works  for  Kallio;  CJ  New¬ 
man,  bachelor,  keeps  house;  N  Nelson, 
lives  in  Astoria;  JE  Savage,  alone, 
keeps  house;  BA  Seaborge,  lives  in 
Astoria;  Thomas  Savage,  bachelor, 
keeps  house;  SB  Howard,  has  family, 
keeps  house;  Thomas  Dealey,  in 
Astoria;  Luke  Taylor,  has  family,  keeps 
house;  Wm  Lovett,  keeps  house,  keeps 
servants;  H  Oliverson,  keeps  house,  has 
family;  John  Casey,  bachelor,  keeps 


house,  keeps  servants;  Albert  Wamstaff, 
bachelor,  keeps  house  and  servants; 
Wm  Smith,  bachelor,  lives  at  Youngs 
falls,  keeps  house;  Thomas  Goforth, 
keeps  house,  has  family. 

Although  the  last  volume  is  480 
pages  long,  I  quit  at  page  210.  I  prefer 
the  informal  style  of  description  of  olden 
days: 

-  September  19,  1856  -  Ordered 
that  the  Youngs  River  Road  District  be 
hereby  declared  to  be  bounded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Commencing  on  Youngs  Bay  at 
the  SW  comer  of  HS  Aikin’s  claim 
thence  South  to  the  Territorial  road  from 
Astoria  to  Salem,  thence  following  said 
road  to  its  intersection  with  the  Astoria 
&  Salem  Military  Road,  thence  on  said 
road  to  a  point  5  miles  S  of  H  Carna¬ 
han’s  claim  and  including  all  the  settlers 
in  the  Klaskanine  River,  thence  west  to 
Youngs  River,  thence  following  said 
River  to  the  beginning  point. 

Later,  the  clerk  started  using  legal 
descriptions,  like  this  location  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  road: 

-  January  8, 1874  ...from  the  west 
bank  of  Youngs  River  at  a  point  150 
yards  north  of  the  line  between  lots  9 
and  1 1  in  section  22,  township  north, 
range  9  west,  to  the  SE  comer  of  SW 
1/4  of  section  35  in  same  township  and 
range.  Much  too  tedious  for  me  to  spend 
my  retirement  years  on! 


The  printed  text  of  1 5 1  pages  plus 
the  75-page  index,  as  well  as  the  manu¬ 
script  photocopy  are  now  in  CCHS  ar¬ 
chives.  Although  I  quit  copying  early, 
the  index  includes  all  480  pages  of  Vol¬ 
ume  5. 

I  loved  getting  to  know  these  2,200 
names  of  Clatsop  County  pioneers,  from 
Belle  Rivers,  Long  See,  and  Mum  Lum 
who  witnessed  the  fights  in  Astoria’s 
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rough-and-ready  downtown,  to  Jacob 
Kamm  who  sure  wasn’t  going  to  see  a 
county  road  built  through  his  365  acres 
on  Klaskanine  Creek. 

Some  names  reeked  with  ethnicity, 
like:  Casletta  Capola,  Ah  Sing,  Antonio 
Brechio,  Antone  Cloutrie,  Will  Corn¬ 
stalk,  F  Yackarino,  Clement  DeBran- 
dillo,  Skookum  Jack,  Israel  Moses, 
Simon  Schlussel,  and  WH  Twilight. 

Perhaps  the  main  value  of  this 
resource  is  that  it  is  one  more  place  to 
find  ancestors’  names,  especially  forthe 
years  before  1873  when  the  Astorian 
newspaper  began.  Looking  in  earlier 
issues  of  Cumtux,  I  find  several  articles 
which  would  have  given  even  better 
information  had  these  minutes  and  index 
been  available  sooner.  The  excellent 
biography  of  Ferdinand  Ferrell**** 
would  have  mentioned  that  “Dad” 
Ferrell  served  as  County  Commissioner 
for  two  years  from  July  1868,  perhaps 
a  result  of  many  years  of  caring  for  poor 
people  of  the  area.  He  could  well  be 
known  as  the  County’s  first  welfare 
commissioner. 

Now  for  those  famous  names. 
Lincoln  Parker,  U.S.  Grant,  and  Andrew 
Johnson  are  listed  as  witnesses.  John 
Quincy  Adams  Bowlby  was  elected 
County  Judge  in  1874  and  served  for  at 
least  six  years.  And  Washington?  The 
following  men  were  known  with  their 
surname  preceded  by  either  G.W.  or 
George  W.  (I  admit  that  the  W  might 
stand  for  William  or  Walter,  I  like  to 
think  they  are  all  Washington,  keeping 
in  mind  that  President  Washington  died 
in  1799  which  must  have  caused  an 
explosion  of  namesake  babies  who 
would  have  been  middle-age  men  during 
Clatsop  County’s  formative  years.): 


Clarke,  Coffinbury,  Cook,  Daggett, 
Davidson,  Fonner,  Hillman,  Hume, 
Johns,  Lamb,  Maxson,  Parker,  Ray¬ 
mond,  Rea,  Richardson,  Ross,  Rucker, 
Siferd  (also  spelled  Sifert),  Summers, 
Wallace,  Warren,  and  Wood.  Even 
more  convincingly  patriotic  are  the 
names  of  Washington  Hall,  an  election 
judge  in  Chunook  [sic]  precinct,  and 
juror  Washington  Jewett. 

Oddest  of  all  is  the  entry  for  July 
10,  1857,  which  informs  that  George 
Washington  was  paid  $15.00  for  ampu¬ 
tating  Kanaka  Jim’s  feet.  Perhaps  be¬ 
fore  we  had  a  doctor,  necessary  medical 
procedures  were  conducted  by  whom¬ 
ever  had  a  modicum  of  folk  medicine 
and  who  needed  the  money.  One  won¬ 
ders  if  our  George  Washington,  one  of 
the  first  black  men  to  Clatsop  County, 
found  a  temporary  calling  here.* ** *** **** 


*  Cumtux,  Spring  1981,  p.  36 

**  DOCUMENT  COLLECTION,  ORE¬ 
GON  COLLECTION,  979.5  qH62r  v.7 
HISTORICAL  RECORDS  SURVEY  - 
OREGON  Records  of  county  commis¬ 
sioners  transcribed  from  the  original 
journals  for  the  Oregon  historical  re¬ 
cords  survey  1940-41  (Clatsop  county) 
STATE  LIBRARY,  SALEM,  OREGON 
CLATSOP  COUNTY  Commissioners' 
Journal  and  the  Territorial  Court  Journal 

***  Cumtux,  Spring  1990,  pp  6-1 1 

****  Cumtux,  Winter  1999,  pp  3-13 
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Columbia  River  Railroad.  At  top  left  is  the  first  depot. 


Railroading:  back  to  the  future 


Astoria’s  Railroad  History: 
The  Decline  of  the  A-line 

By  Bradley  W.  Green 


When  I  moved  to  Brownsmead, 
Oregon  in  late  1983, 1  soon  learned  that 
the  railroad  tracks  to  Astoria  were  no 
more  than  sixty  yards  behind  our  house. 
Whenever  a  train  would  go  by,  the 
house  would  begin  to  shake  as  if  we 
were  experiencing  an  earthquake. 

The  trains  only  went  by  a  couple 
days  each  week,  going  west  to  Astoria 
in  the  morning  and  heading  east  to  Port¬ 
land  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  quite  a 
change  from  1910  when  the  trains  pass¬ 
ed  through  Brownsmead  in  each  direc¬ 
tion  four  times  a  day.  I  try  to  imagine 
what  it  must  have  been  like  in  the  earlier 
days:  the  big  2-8-0  steam  locomotive 
belching  smoke  and  sparks  like  an  en¬ 
raged  dragon  and  the  long  supply  and 
troop  trains  of  World  War  II.  What  a 
sight  they  must  have  presented!  But  still, 
it  was  exciting  for  me  to  watch  the  sin¬ 
gle  rusted  diesel  locomotive  pulling  a 
single  rusty  car.  On  banner  days,  the 
trains  would  have  two  cars.  The  engi¬ 
neer  always  blew  the  whistle  for  the 
crossing  one  hundred  yards  down  the 
road  from  our  house,  so  we  always  got 
the  full-train-passing  experience. 

I  moved  away  from  Brownsmead, 
but  from  time  to  time  would  return. 
Each  time  that  I  came  back,  the  number 
of  trains  passing  by  dropped.  I  was  curi¬ 
ous  about  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in 


the  railroad  service  and  began  to  search 
for  the  answers. 

Back  in  the  1850s,  the  Oregon 
Territorial  Legislature  became  interested 
in  constructing  a  rail  line  from  Astoria 
to  a  connection  with  the  northern  trans¬ 
continental  rail  line.  However,  the  com¬ 
panies  that  had  been  incorporated  to 
achieve  this  goal  never  began  operation. 
These  early  railroad  companies  seemed 
to  suffer  from  delusions  of  grandeur. 
Their  dreams  of  empire  would,  more 
often  than  not,  be  bigger  than  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  Oregon  could  support.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  Clatsop  County  were  able  in 
1 858  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  Astoria 
&  Willamette  Valley  Railroad,  but  like 
others  before  it,  it  never  began  construc¬ 
tion.  Once  it  was  decided  to  terminate 
the  northern  transcontinental  route  in 
Puget  Sound,  Washington  and  not  in 
Oregon,  Oregon’s  focus  shifted  from 
connecting  Astoria  to  that  line  but  in¬ 
stead  connecting  it  to  California  and  the 
central  transcontinental  route.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  two  companies  were 
formed.  One  was  the  “East  Side  Line” 
owned  by  Ben  Holladay  and  the  other 
was  the  “West  Side  Line”  owned  by 
Joseph  Gaston.  The  “East  Side  Line” 
wanted  to  run  the  rails  down  the  east 
side  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the 
West  Side  Line  wanted  to  run  them  on 
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Astoria  Line 


••The  Scenic  Seacoast  Route.. 

SAFE,  SWIFT  AND  SURE 


Parlor  Car  of  Astoria  &  Columbia  River  Railroad 

2  TRAINS  DAILY  2 

— ALL  RAIL 

From  Union  Depot,  Portland,  to  tne  Sea 

NO  DELAYS  NO  TRANSFERS 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

Ca.  1898  booklet  extolling  the  charms  of  the  Astoria  Line  and  the  scenic 
coast. 
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the  west  side.  In  1870,  the  Astoria  & 
Winnemucca  Railroad  was  incorporated 
to  connect  with  the  Central  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  at  Winnemucca,  Nevada  on  the 
west  side.  However,  Holladay  gained 
control  of  the  “West  Side  Line”  and 
stopped  its  construction  at  St.  Joseph, 
Oregon.  Once  again,  Astoria  would  not 
get  its  rail  connection  to  points  east  and 
south. 

In  1 883,  Henry  Villard,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
was  able  to  bring  the  NP  as  far  north  in 
Oregon  as  Goble.  Villard  had  the  route 
surveyed  from  Goble  to  Astoria,  but 
exceeded  his  budget  by  $  1 4  million  and 
was  forced  to  stop  work  at  Goble.  It  was 
estimated  then  that  it  would  cost 
$50,000  per  mile  to  build,  too  high  a 
cost  for  that  time. 

It  was  not  until  1 888  that  tracks  for 
a  public  railroad  company  were  laid  in 
Clatsop  County.  It  was  not  the  first 
railroad  in  the  county,  however.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Emma  Gene  Miller’s  book, 
Clatsop  County,  Oregon ,  “The  first 
railroad  in  Clatsop  County  was  a  private 
line  used  in  the  construction  of  the  stone 
breakwater  at  Fort  Stevens.”  This  was 
in  1888. 

The  Astoria  and  South  Coast  Rail¬ 
road  began  work  on  May  1  1,  1889  in 
Skipanon  on  a  line  that  was  planned  to 
run  from  there  to  Tillamook  Bay.  The 
following  month,  Portland  banker  Wil¬ 
liam  Reid  was  elected  president  of  the 
A&SC.  Two  months  later,  the  mission 
statement  was  revised.  It  was  now  going 
to  extend  from  Tillamook  through  the 
Coast  Mountain  range  to  Yamhill 
County,  and  also  from  Skipanon  to  Fort 
Stevens.  The  line  to  Seaside  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  July  17,  1891,  but  soon  after 
the  A&SC  was  in  financial  trouble. 
Before  the  money  ran  out,  Reid  graded 
seven  miles  from  Seaside  toward  Hills¬ 


boro  and  six  miles  from  Hillsboro  to¬ 
ward  Seaside.  He  had  proposed  con¬ 
struction  of  a  1,530-foot  tunnel  at  Sad¬ 
dle  Mountain  and  Humbug  Mountain 
which  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish. 

William  Reid  tried  later  to  build 
the  line  from  Seaside  to  Hillsboro.  In 
1907,  he  formed  the  Portland,  Oregon 
&  Seacoast  Railway  which  was  planned 
to  run  through  the  Nehalem  Valley.  This 
effort  also  failed.  Reid  died  not  long 
afterward. 

The  Astoria  &  Portland  Railway 
had  also  tried  to  build  a  line  from 
Astoria  to  Portland.  They  graded  seven¬ 
teen  miles  along  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
River  from  Astoria  toward  Saddle 
Mountain.  This  distance  includes  the 
fourteen  thousand-foot  long  trestle  built 
on  the  east  side  of  Youngs  Bay.  They 
also  began  work  on  the  trestle  that  Reid 
had  hoped  to  do. 

The  A&SC  was  sold  at  sheriff  s 
auction  for  $55,250  on  February  25, 
1 892.  It  then  became  the  Seashore  Road 
Company.  This  company  was  never  able 
to  extend  the  line  outside  of  Clatsop 
County,  but  did  complete  the  Youngs 
Bay  railroad  trestle  between  Astoria  and 
Warrenton  on  August  23,  1896.  Three 
days  later,  the  Seashore  Road  Company 
was  officially  sold  to  Montana  lumber¬ 
man  Andrew  Benoni  Hammond. 

The  Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad,  the  company  that  A.B. 
Hammond  had  incorporated  prior  to 
buying  the  Seashore  Road  Company, 
had  already  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Astoria  to  construct  a  link  with  the 
NP  at  Goble.  It  was  to  be  completed  by 
October  30,  1896,  but  Hammond  was 
able  to  renegotiate  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  (for  more  time  and  more  land 
grants).  After  this,  contractors  began 
work  in  August  1 895.  The  last  spike  was 
driven  in  Clatskanie  on  April  4,  1898 
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with  the  first  train  from  Astoria  to  Port¬ 
land  running  on  May  16,  1898. 

At  last,  Astoria  had  its  rail  connec¬ 
tion  with  Portland.  Products  could  now 
be  easily  transported  to  market  in  Port¬ 
land  and  points  east.  No  longer  was  it 
necessary  to  depend  on  transportation 
by  river.  Roads  over  land  out  of  Astoria 
were  in  a  primitive  condition  at  that 
time  and  motorized  land  vehicles  were 
still  in  the  future. 

Hammond  sold  his  interest  in  the 
A&CR  on  April  1, 1 907  to  James  J.  Hill, 
president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  Hill  and  NP  also  owned  the  Spo¬ 
kane,  Portland  &  Seattle  (SP&S),  which 
operated  the  A-line,  the  name  for  the 
line  from  Astoria  to  Portland,  after  Hill 
purchased  it.  The  “Salmon  Gutter”  (as 
it  was  called)  was  officially  acquired  by 
the  SP&S  on  February  24,  1911.  On 
November  1,  1979,  the  SP&S  merged 
with  the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad. 
The  Portland  &  Western  Railroad 
bought  the  rights  to  the  A-line  in  the 
1990s  after  BN  had  placed  the  line  in 
the  rail  bank.  Congress  created  the  rail 
bank  in  1 983  with  an  amendment  to  the 
National  Trails  System  Act  that  allowed 
soon-to-be  abandoned  rail  lines  to  be 
saved  for  possible  reactivation.  In  many 
cases,  these  rail  lines  became  hiking 
trails. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  A-line 
was  instrumental  in  providing  transpor¬ 
tation  for  people  and  goods  to  and  from 
Clatsop  County.  In  1 907,  the  line  hauled 
a  total  of  188,942  tons  of  freight.  This 
included  almost  15,000  tons  of  fish, 
almost  120,000  tons  of  wood  products, 
as  well  as  grain,  dairy  and  mine  prod¬ 
ucts.  During  the  year  1919,  the  SP&S 
carried  almost  750,000  passengers. 
[Austin  and  Dill  give  a  figure  very  close 
to  this.]  But  by  1923,  this  number  had 
dropped  by  half.  It  still  continued  the 


run  to  Portland.  It  was  early  in  the 
history  of  the  railroads  here,  that  the 
trains  acquired  the  “Daddy  Train”  moni¬ 
ker.  On  the  weekends  the  trains  were 
packed  with  men  from  the  Portland  area 
who  went  to  stay  with  their  families 
spending  the  summer  at  the  coastal 
beaches. 

During  World  War  II  and  the 
1940s,  the  A-line  was  running  freight 
and  troop  trains  to  Clatsop  County  and 
Fort  Stevens.  These  trains  sometimes 
consisted  of  fifty  cars.  On  occasion,  a 
one-hundred  car  grain  train  headed  to 
the  grain  elevator  and  flour  mill  located 
at  Pier  I  in  Astoria. 

For  many  years,  the  logging  com¬ 
panies  in  Clatsop  County  used  their  own 
railroads  to  haul  the  logs  out  of  the 
forest.  In  the  early  1900s,  up  to  ten 
logging  companies  had  rail  lines  inter¬ 
changing  and  overpassing  the  SP&S. 
But  because  the  cost  of  transporting  logs 
by  railroad  was  so  high,  most  logging 
companies  opted  to  haul  them  to  the 
Columbia  River  to  be  rafted  to  the  saw¬ 
mills. 

The  increase  in  automobile  owner¬ 
ship  and  the  completion  of  public  high¬ 
ways  was  responsible  for  the  decline  in 
numbers  of  passengers  using  the  rail 
lines.  The  SP&S  was  compelled  to  cut 
back  on  the  frequency  with  which  they 
ran  passenger  trains  and  they  closed 
many  stations.  In  an  attempt  to  cut  costs 
a  Mack  rail  car  was  used  between 
Astoria  and  Seaside.  The  “Galloping 
Goose”  began  service  in  1922  and  was 
so  named  because  of  the  small  bounce 
experienced  as  the  car  was  traveling  on 
the  rails.  Austin  claims  the  Mack  rail 
car  service  was  discontinued  in  1922, 
while  Grande  says  it  was  discontinued 
in  1925. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  1900s, 
many  of  the  industries  that  furnished 
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CCHS  Photo  #  676-235 

Train  at  Warrenton,  ca.  1910.  The  building  at  right  housed  the  Bower  Real  Estate 
Company. 


business  to  the  railroad  moved  out  of 
Clatsop  County  or  had  shut  down.  The 
canneries  that  used  the  A-line  began  to 
move  offshore.  The  Columbia  River 
Packers  Association,  that  packed  “Bum¬ 
ble  Bee”  brand  tuna,  had  often  shipped 
750  to  800  carloads  per  year,  but  that 
plant  was  shut  down  on  February  1, 
1980.  At  the  time,  the  plant  was  the 
single  largest  employer  in  Astoria.  The 
lumber  mills  in  Warrenton  and  Astoria, 
as  well  as  the  paper  mill  at  Wauna  were 
all  using  the  railroad. 

Norm  Dittrich,  manager  of  logis¬ 
tics  and  transportation  at  Wauna  mill, 
recently  told  me,  in  a  telephone  conver¬ 
sation,  that  “the  production  line  that 
used  materials  shipped  by  rail  was  shut 
down  four  years  ago.”  He  added  that 
“because  Wauna  was  the  only  customer 
on  the  A-line,  that  the  P&W  freight 
costs  were  so  high,  they  chose  to  ship  by 
barges  and  trucks.” 

Martin  Adams  of  the  Astoria  Rail¬ 
road  Preservation  Association  allowed 
me  to  interview  him  recently.  He  told 
me  that  the  ARPA  is  restoring  a  locomo¬ 


tive  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicenten¬ 
nial.  They  hope  to  be  able  to  run  an 
excursion  train  from  Astoria  to  either 
Knappa  or  Westport.  The  locomotive  is 
still  about  two  years  away  from  being 
completed.  I  asked  him  what  was  the 
conditions  of  the  tracks.  He  said  “The 
line  between  Astoria  and  Wauna,  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  50  mph  standard, 
which  all  lines  that  run  passenger  ser¬ 
vice  must  maintain,  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  million.  This  in¬ 
cludes  work  on  the  trestles  between 
Astoria  and  Wauna,  as  well  as  the  land¬ 
slide  across  the  tracks  at  Aldrich  Point. 

The  A-line  had  served  many  indus¬ 
tries  in  Clatsop  County.  With  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  trucking,  automobiles,  and 
highways  and  the  loss  of  railroad  de¬ 
pendent  industries,  the  A-line  had  been 
left  without  a  revenue  base.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  on  the  line  was  becoming 
too  high.  For  these  reasons,  the  A-line 
trains  no  longer  made  economic  sense 
and  were  discontinued.  There  have  been 
proposals  in  the  past  for  a  car  import 
facility  at  Tongue  Point,  an  export  coal 
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Train  arriving  from  the  west,  crossing  Youngs  Bay,  ca.  1911. 
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Regular  train  heading  west  from  Tongue  Point,  in  1911. 


A  M 
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CCHS  Photo#  21,224-771 

Soldier  section  crew  raising  the  tracks  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Mainline  during  WWI 
(ca.  1918).  Many  miles  of  railroad  track  were  built  in  Clatsop  County  to  reach 
heavily  timbered  areas  where  wood  was  cut  for  the  war  effort.  The  Spanish  Influenza 
hit  hardest  among  this  segment  of  the  population. 
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CCHS  Photo  #  3884-235 

Two  copies  of  this  image  have  found  their  way  to  CCHS.  One  is  a  postcard  dating  to  1907  and  was  sent  to 
Wallace  McCroskey  in  Astoria.  It  notes  that  the  sender,  Jesse  (?)  and  Bud  (?)  are  in  it  and  that  the  locomotive  in  the 
foreground  weighs  45  tons,  while  the  one  in  the  back  is  35  tons.  The  other  photograph  has  a  note  that  August  Nelson 
is  leaning  on  the  locomotive  which  belongs  to  Sorensen  Logging  Co.  The  photos  are  by  Elmer  Coe. 


facility  in  Astoria,  and  recent  talk  of 
Astoria  becoming  a  container  port.  But 
until  these  or  other  proposals  are  acted 
upon  and  the  rails  are  brought  up  to 
standard,  the  trains  to  Astoria  will  not 
be  arriving.  I  will  have  to  settle  for  the 
rumble  of  the  milk  trucks  as  they  pass 
my  house.o 

Editor ’s  Notes: 

New  energy  and  ideas  are  being 
applied  to  the  work  of  getting  the  rail¬ 
road  back  in  operation  in  the  county  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  the  railroad 
as  a  part  of  the  future  here. 

See  Thomas  Dill's  article  “Surf 
Sand,  and  Sun  ’’  in  the  Spring  1998  issue 
of  Cumtux  for  more  on  the  S.P.  &  S. 
Railroad. 

The  Summer  1999  issue  o/Cumtux 
has  illustrations  of  the  Astoria  and 
South  Coast  Railway  car  on  the  Seaside 
route  in  1894. 
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CCHS  Photo  #  23,122-OOA  Vermeul  Collection 

Mickey  Alderman,  about  one  year  old,  catches  up  on  his 
reading  while  having  his  hair  cut  by  John  Vermeul  (March 
1967). 


Their  First  Haircuts 

Photographs  from  John  Vermeiil's  collection* 


The  photo  above  is  from  an  album  that  John  Vermeul  brought  to  CCHS 
a  few  months  ago.  They  were  taken  at  his  barber  shop  (known  as  J.  V.’s  Barber 
Shop)  at  814  Commercial  in  Astoria  in  the  1960s.  Though  fairly  recent,  these 
photos  represent  one  type  of  material  the  Historical  Society  would  like  to  collect. 

The  Heritage  Museum  is  the  primary  repository  for  objects  representing 
the  history  and  culture  of  Clatsop  County.  We  collect  all  resources  which 
supplement  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  social,  cultural,  political, 
economic,  religious,  scientific,  and  technological  life  of  Clatsop  County  citizens. 
We  have  to  be  selective  when  accepting  large  objects,  but  photographs  of  any  age 
that  relate  to  Clatsop  County  and  its  residents  (present  or  past)  are  always 
welcome! 
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CCHS  Photo#  23,168 


Top:  Vince  Vermeul. 
Bottom:  Darin  Utti. 


CCHS  Photo  #23,162 
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CCHS  Photo#  23,130 


Top:  Karen  Schaub  Brunmeier  and  her  son,  Brent. 
Bottom:  John  Ruitta  and  John  Vermeul. 


CCHS  Photo#  23,159 
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By  Liisa  Penner 


A  lonely  house  in  the  woods 

Cumtux  writers  have  now  and  again  put  themselves  in  interesting  situations  in 
order  to  bring  you  their  stories.  One  case  comes  to  mind.  For  reasons  you  will  see, 
the  name  of  the  person  involved  has  been  omitted.  This  involved  a  California  woman 
who  planned  a  visit  to  my  home  several  years  ago  to  talk  about  a  story  she  was 
writing.  Following  the  directions  I’d  quickly  given  her  over  the  phone  the  previous 
day,  she  drove  up  the  winding  road  east  of  Seaside,  past  the  garbage  dump  and  on 
to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  road.  She  continued  northward  for  a  few  miles,  then 
wondered  if  she  might  have  gone  too  far.  Thinking  she  would  stop  to  ask  someone 
for  directions,  she  pulled  up  into  the  driveway  of  an  isolated  house.  She  got  out  of 
the  car  and  walked  to  the  back  door  and  knocked.  The  door,  not  properly  latched, 
swung  open  into  a  hallway.  She  shouted  into  the  house,  “Anyone  home?”  No  one 
answered.  Across  the  hall,  she  could  see  the  kitchen.  She  cautiously  stepped  into  the 
room.  “Anyone  there?”  she  called  again.  Still  no  answer.  She  took  a  moment  to  look 
around.  The  living  room  was  beyond  and  on  the  far  side,  she  spotted  a  telephone.  A 
short  time  later,  I  got  a  call  from  her,  reporting  that  she  was  lost  and  in  the  middle 
of  a  stranger’s  house.  “I  don’t  think  anyone  is  here,  but  I  better  go,  now!”  She 
scurried  out  of  the  house  and  was  a  distance  down  the  road  when  I  spotted  her  a 
short  time  later.  Cell  phones  were  not  in  common  use  then,  but  what  a  wonderful 
help  one  might  have  been! 

The  Warrenton-Hammond  Historical  Society 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  Warrenton-Hammond  Historical  Society’s  newsletter 
just  came  out.  It  tells  of  their  society’s  search  for  a  home  for  their  collection  of 
historical  materials.  Diane  Collier  and  Pat  Williams  are  the  organizers.  They  recently 
received  their  non-profit  status  from  the  government.  On  their  list  of  projects  for  the 
coming  year  is  to  record  interviews  with  the  area’s  old-timers.  Anyone  with 
donations  for  them  is  urged  to  contact  Diane  Collier  at  861-2450. 

Brownsmead  group  forms 

Residents  and  old-timers  of  the  Brownsmead  area  are  meeting  in  the  grange 
hall  there  and  taking  steps  to  insure  that  the  history  of  that  part  of  the  county  will  be 
preserved.  Among  the  organizers  are  Jon  Westerholm,  John  McKesson,  and 
Charlotte  Vandervelt  Langsev.  Like  the  Warrenton/Hammond  group,  they  are  also 
collecting  oral  histories. 

More  indexes 

Bruce  Berney  has  continued  to  produce  one  index  after  another  to  local 
historical  records.  A  recent  one  is  an  index  to  the  1930  Metsker  Atlas  of  Clatsop 
County.  This  large  map  book,  with  a  page  for  each  township  in  the  county,  is  a 
valuable  resource  because  it  shows  the  owners  of  property  in  the  unincorporated 
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areas.  Almost  three  thousand  names  of  property  owners  and  physical  features 
(rivers,  lakes  and  roads,  etc.)  appear  on  Bruce’s  index,  making  it  easy  to  tell  at  a 
glance  where  someone  lived  that  year.  A  copy  of  the  map  and  the  index  are  in  the 
CCHS  Archives.  CCHS  also  has  a  copy  ofthe  1974  Metsker  atlas  book,  but  no  index 
yet.  The  other  index  he  did  is  to  the  1 976  Tscheu  maps  of  Clatsop  County.  These  are 
so  valuable  because  they  have  the  old  route  and  box  numbers.  At  present,  Bruce  is 
indexing  the  Occident  Hotel  Register  that  dates  from  the  1 880s. 

The  stories  of  George  Moskovita 

One  of  my  favorite  books  is  Living  Off  the  Ocean  Floor:  Memoirs  and  Stories 
of  Captain  George  Moskovita ,  published  by  the  author  in  2000.  The  Astoria  resident 
has  pulled  up  all  sorts  of  odd  things  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  while  drag  fishing, 
including  a  bomb  and  a  skull.  The  book  is  fascinating.  I  found  it  nearly  impossible 
to  put  down.  The  Heritage  Museum  has  this  book  and  many  more  for  sale. 

Reader  response 

A  lack  of  space  in  recent  issues  has  forced  the  omission  of  this  column  and  the 
printing  ofthe  many  responses  we  have  gotten  to  stories  in  Cumtux.  We  appreciate 
all  your  comments  and  suggestions. 

Airplane  accident 

When  Mercy  Morris  Niemi  wrote  her  article,  “What  did  you  do  in  the  War, 
Grandma?"  that  appeared  in  the  Summer  200 1  issue  of  Cumtux,  she  asked  us  to  find 
a  newspaper  article  about  an  airplane  crash  she  had  described.  We  were  unable  to 
find  it,  but  thanks  to  Commander  Ralph  Hawes  of  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Station  at 
Astoria,  we  now  have  a  copy.  Commander  Hawes,  who  has  done  exhaustive 
research  on  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  in  Clatsop  County,  pulled  the  article  quickly 
out  of  his  files.  A  portion  of  the  July  6,  1943  article  appears  below. 

Crash  Kills  Pilot 

“A  U.S.  navy  plane  from  the  Clatsop  airport  plunged  into  the  soft  earth  at 
the  side  of  the  Youngs  river  road  near  Miles  Crossing  on  the  coast  highway 
Monday  between  6:30  and  7  p.m.,  instantly  killing  its  pilot  and  almost  burying  the 
plane,  presumably  a  Grumman  Wildcat. 

“The  plane  was  towing  a  target  that  is  used  in  aerial  gunnery  practice  at  sea 
and  it  is  believed  the  pilot  was  maneuvering  for  a  landing  when  the  unexplained 
crash  occurred.  There  were  several  versions  from  eye  witnesses  of  what  happened. 
But  the  most  reliable  seemed  to  indicate  the  plane  had  turned  over  on  its  back,  as 
if  to  permit  the  pilot  to  “bail  out"  through  the  open  hatch-cover. 

“The  plane  exploded  and  burned  almost  at  the  instant  it  hit.  The  pilot  never 
had  a  chance.  The  target,  which  resembled  a  long  wind  sock  for  wind  directional 
purposes,  was  found  several  hundred  yards  away. 

“Residents  of  the  area  where  the  big  plane  plowed  under  the  road  rushed  to 
the  scene,  but  were  wholly  unable  to  reach  the  pilot,  whose  name  has  been 
withheld  pending  notification  of  nearest  of  kin.  There  was  only  one  man  in  the 
plane.” 

A  few  days  later,  this  article  appeared  in  the  July  7,  1943  Astorian  Budget. 

“The  pilot  of  the  crashed  plane  that  plunged  to  earth  near  Miles  Crossing 
Monday  afternoon  was  Ensign  George  H.  Harber,  U.S.N.R.  of  Jacksonville,  III., 
it  was  learned  Tuesday  from  the  13th  naval  district.  It  was  reported  that  Mrs. 
Harber  was  residing  in  Astoria.” 
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Historical  Society 


Corporate  Sponsors  receive: 

■  Prominent  listing  as  a  Corporate  Sponsor  at  the  Heritage 
Museum  and  Carrriage  House 

■  One  year  subscription  to  Cumtux  with  an  annual  listing  as  a 
Corporate  Sponsor 

■  CCHS  Newsletter 

■  Two  complimentary  tickets  to  the  Annual  Holiday  Dinner 

■  Two  complimentary  tickets  to  “Plum  Pudding”  at  the  Flavel 
House  in  December 

■  Twelve  museum  admission  passes 


Business  Sponsors  receive: 

■  Prominent  listing  as  a  Business  Sponsor  at  the  Heritage 
Museum  and  the  Carriage  House 

■  Admission  to  all  three  museums 

■  One  year  subscription  to  Cumtux  with  an  annual  listing  as  a 
Business  Sponsor 

■  CCHS  Newsletter 

■  Window  decal 

■  10%  discount  in  museum  shops 

■  Four  museum  admission  passes 


For  more  information  on  Business  and  Corporate  Sponsor  support, 
contact  CCHS  at  (503)  325-2203. 


The  Corporate  and  Business 
Sponsorship  Program 


provides  important  financial  support. 

The  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
gratefully  acknowledges: 


Corporate  Sponsors  of  CCHS 

The  Astorian-Budget  Publishing  Company,  Astoria 
The  Bank  of  Astoria,  Astoria 
_ Wells  Fargo  Bank,  Astoria _ 

and 


Business  Sponsors  of  CCHS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Comstock  -  Crest  Motel,  Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Blair  Henningsgaard,  Astoria 
Rae  Goforth  -  Historical  Tours  of  Astoria,  Astoria 
Silver  Salmon  Grille,  Astoria 
J.P.  Plumbing,  Astoria 
Compleat  Photographer,  Astoria  &  Seaside 
George  Leino  Construction,  Astoria 
_ Cannery  Cafe,  Astoria _ 

Please  Join  Us! 


Call  or  write: 

CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
714  Exchange  Street,  Astoria,  OR  97103  —  (503)  325-2203 


Courtesy  of  Maya  Meyer  and  Bill  Allen 


Bill  Allen,  the  lone  boy  at  Winifred  Allen’s  birthday  party,  responds  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  request  to  pose  for  a  picture.  Girls,  left  to  right:  Winifred  Allen, 
Patricia  Flavel,  Jean  Sandoz,  Maxine  Reid  and  Barbara  Ungerman. 
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